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“LOVEST THOU ME? FEED MY 
LAMBS; FEED MY SHEEP!” 


BY THE REV. JOHN HALL, D.D. 





[Expressly Reported for The Sunday-School Times. } 


[It was fitting that the first familiar Wednesday 
evening talk. given by Dr. Hall to his people on 
ss ssession of their new Lecture m, 
shoul upon a theme that has so fully taken 

on of their pastor's heart He had just re- 
turned (it was Wednesday evening, May 19th,) 
from attendance upon the International Sun- 
day-School Convention at Baltimore, and we 
may say that it seemed to us that the good 
Doctor that evening struck the right keynote 
of the new era of labor he is entering in his 
new temple of worship. His subject was our 
Lord’s repeated charge to repentant Peter, as 
reovwrded in the last chapter of Saint John’s 
gospel, We have pleasure in reproducing the 
en Ay o, + ese full phonographic report. 


66 IMON, son of Jonas, lovest thou 

J me more than these?” There have 
been a few, said the Doctor, a very few, 
who have supposed that the “these” 
referred to the fishing implements that 
were lying around—it will be remem- 
bered that Peter had just been drawing 
in the net “full of great fishes’””—but the 
whole weight of opinion, as we shall see 
from the context, is, that our Lord was 
alluding to the former boastful profession 
made by Peter, “‘ Though all men should 
forsake Thee yet will not I;” to his thus 
putting himself in the forefront of the 
disciples; and our Lord’s question was a 
very delicate though faithful lesson to 
his boastful disciple: “‘ Peter, dost thou 
indeed love me more than these thy 
brethren? Dost thou think of thyself 
pow as then? Though all shouldést now 





The Judicial Quality 

in God’s dealings with his children. 
He has forgiven our sins, so that we 
shall not be visited with punishment 
on account of them, yet for our good he 
may take many occasions to remind us of 
our failures, that we may be humble be- 
fore him, and be on our guard for all 
time to come. 

Peter answers our Lord’s question with 
great earnestness,—“ Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee.” And yet in 
his reply he does not use the same word 
that our Lord uses. There are two words 
for “love” in this passage, and Peter uses 
one of them while the Lord uses another. 
The Lord’s question is, “‘ Dost thou love 
me with that appreciation, that reverence, 
that intelligence, with which a superior 
being ought to be loved?” The best word 
we have to describe it we would use in 
this shape: 

‘6 Dost Thou Love Me Ethically?”’ 

Peter does not dare to make use of that 
word, but says, “ Yea, Lord, thou know- 
est that I love thee,” meaning the love, 
the personal attachment, that a man has 
for his friend;—as though he had said, 
“ Lord, after what has taken place, I dare 
not say that I love thee with an intelli- 
gent appreciation of thee as my Lord and 
Saviour; but thou knowest my heart, 
and thou knowest that from the very bot- 
tom of my heart I havea true attachment 
to thee as a friend whom I know and 
whom I love.” And the Lord says to 
him in reply, “ Feed my lambs.” It isa 
diminutive he uses, a word of tenderness, 
“my little lambs.” “ He saith to him 
again the second time, Simon, son of 
| Jonas, lovest thou me?”—and he uses 
the stronger word for “love” again—and 
Peter replies, “ Yea, Lord, thou knowest 
that I love thee.”, And again Peter uses 
the weaker word, the word that is de- 
scriptive of personal affection rather than 
of ethical, devout, loving adoration. “‘ He 
saith unto him, 

‘¢ Feed My Sheep.’’ 

And it is adifferent word here, again, A 
matured, full grown sheep is the word 
that our Lord here uses. “ He saith unto 
him the third time, Lovest thou me?” 
“ Peter was grieved.” And that which 
grieved him was that now, instead of us- 
ing the strongest word for “love,” as in 
the two previous instances, the Lord 
takes Peter’s own word, and he says, 
“Dust thou love me with thy whole 
heart as a personal friend?” And Peter 
was grieved that that was the question. 
He himself did not dare quite tosay that 
he had the right love to him as his Lord 





and Master, but he did ieei sure of his 





thou me with that kind of atiachment ?” 
Peter is grieved indeed ; so he makes his 
reply very emphatic : “ Lord, thou know- 
est that I love thee with this deep per- 
sonal love.” Jesus says: “Feed my 
sheep.” Now again it is a different Greek 
word from both the others. In the first 
instance it was, “ Feed my little lambs ;” 
in the next, “ Feed my grown up, matured 
sheep ;” and now it is a peculiar word, 
differing from each of those, a sort of 
diminutive from sheep— 
‘¢ Feed My Sheeplings,’’ 
—if we may have that word in the 
English—the weak of the flock, that 
heed special treatment and peculiar 
care— Feed them, if thou hast this real, 
strong personal love for me. Feed, not 
only the little lambs, not only the ma- 
tured and strong among the flock, but 
those among the flock that by reason of 
special circumstances need special treat- 
ment and peculiar care. Thou, Peter, 
that hast found out thy weakness, and 
knowest on what side men can be so 
easily assailed, have a thought now for 
the weak ones that need this peculiar 
care—feed my sheeplings.” Even the 
word that is rendered “ feed” all through 
in our version stands for two words in 
the Greek. In the first and the last in- 
stance it means literally give them pas- 
ture, provide them with fuod ; but in the 
second instance, where it is the matured, 
grown sheep that the Greek word im- 
plies, it is not give them food, but “ act 
the shepherd over them,” keep them, con- 
trol them, have them under authority, 
see that the lambs are provided with food 
and the weak ones of the flock are nour- 
ished and the strong ones controlled and 
regulated and guided. There are there- 
a Extremely Delicate Shades of 
Meaning 
in these verses when we study them with 
exactness and care, and that which might 
seem to us to be trivial repetition has a 
really deep meaning, ¢s founded on the 
nature of things, and is worthy of our 
most particular attention and remark. 
In all this you will notice the pecu- 
liarly delicate suggestions of our Lord to 
his repentant disciple. He was now 
speedily to take his departure, and was 
speaking to the man that had denied him 
and was very sorry for it and might well 
be expected to show by a double zeal 
how sorry he was. But there would be 
no chance now to show redoubled zeal to 
the person of Christ, That chance was 
gone. His opportunity to show attach- 
ment to Jesus in a time of difficulty had 
paseed forever. His heart was longing 


and the Master gives him that something 
in this passage. It is like the women 
who went with their spices to the sepul- 
chre to anoint the dead body of Jesus, 
and he was not there, and it might 
seem as if love’s labors were lost. 

Love’s Labors Not Lost. 

They never are lost. We have the body 
of Christ with us still. Not the dead 
body, but the living body, the mystical 
body, the spiritual body—the Church of 
Jesus Christ; and we can carry our spi- 


_ ces to it; we can bring to the body of 


Christ with its many wounds, and so 
much of it that seems dead, the spices of 
all goodly qualities of heart, of genial, 
kindly love, of broad-minded liberality 
and charity, of tenderness and patience 
and affection, of words of cheer and encour- 
agement and hope. These things make 
a ministry, a labor of love, that we can 
still render. By them we may still tes- 
tify our gratitude and love to Him who 
lay in the grave that we might rise into 
eternal life. It is as though the Lord had 
said to Peter in so many words: “ Thy 
loyal and subdued heart would fain 
make up in some degree thy lack of at- 
tachment and fidelity to me. That can- 
not be done to me in person any more. 
I shall leave my sheep in the world. 
Tend them. Feed them. Lead them. 
Cover, protect, defend them. Be a true 
under-shepherd to them. So shalt thou 
prove the depth and sincerity of thy 
penitence for the wrong that tho. » st 
done to me.” Nothing can be more + 4- 
tiful than the sincerely modest att se 
of soul of a genuine penitent se sing 
something to do by which, so far a= it 
can be done, he may repair the error» 0 
which he has been betrayed. : 
Beginning at the Right Place. 
That which has led me to think 6” 

particularly now is that we are to rev 94 
here our congregational Sabbath-se) 91 
work on next Sabbath morning, and o 
want you all to be interested im ~ s 
work. Not necessarily as teaches or 
pupils,—there are some of you that have 
many home duties that preclude such a 
thing,—but I do want you to be inter- 
ested in your sympathies, your intelli- 
gent sympathies and prayers that God 
will give his blessing to the Sabbath- 
school. There are those who call it the 
nursery of the Church. I do not so speak 
of it. I think the phraseology entirely 
mistaken. The Sunday-school is the 
Church,—the older and maturer mem- 
bers, as in duty bound, helping the youn- 
ger and Jess mature ones. It is part of 
the church work. It is one of the forms 





in which Christian people edify one 
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another. When we bring the children 


of Christian parents and families into 
the Sabbath-school, we do not forget that 
they are in the Church, the visible 
Church of Jesus Christ; that they need 
teaching, instruction, guidance ; and the 
object of Sunday-school teaching is that 
the older and more intelligent believers 
should take hold of these younger ones 
that are as yet only outwardly members in 
the fellowship of the Church, and get 
them into saving acquaintance with the 
Lord Jesus. 
Model Sabbath-Schools. 

The best Sunday-schools I ever saw or 
heard of in the world I saw in North 
Wales, where everybody in the church 
was also in the Sunday-school. The Sab- 
bath-school was composed practically of 
the same people to whom the minister 
preached,—some of them eighty years old 
and upwards,—with this difference as 
compared with our arrangements: That 
the one who is teacher to-day is a scholar 
the next, and all the classes at a particu- 
lar time are resolved into one great class ; 
and that anybody, scholar or teacher, 
may propound a question to the whole 
school and get an answer, I have never 
seen’anything more intensely interesting 
than when an aged person, perhaps, has 
given a question possibly about experi- 
mental religion, and the whole audience 
has sat for two or three minutes in 
thoughtful silence, without embarrass- 
ment, with no sense of awkwardness, or 
of pain at all, and by and by an answer 
would come that would be listened to 
with the deepest attention by the whole 
school. Now it would be impossible, per- 
haps, for us to get that exactly among 
us; but brethren, it would immensely 
strengthen all our churches if they could 
be resolved into classes for Bible study 
in some such way as this, 


Advice and A Caution. 


I do not want you to think, dear Chris- 
tian parents, that the Sunday-school, 
however effective, ever can be a substi- 
tute for your own faithful instruction and 
training of your children at home. It 
would be a sad abuse of a most blessed 
institution if parents should allow the 
responsibility that God has laid on them 
in the first instance, and which nobody 
can lift from their shoulders, to be rolled 
over upon Sunday-school teachers. Do 
the best you can at home, and be thank- 
ful for all the help that the friends of 
your children can give you in the work 
of teaching them, in the Sunday-school. 
Yougan co-operate with the school in 
many ways. Show sympathy with the 
children, and encourage them in the 
getting of their lessons. Give them the 
utmost facilities in your power for being 
at school in good time. Ask after their 
teacher. Treat their teacher with uni- 
form respect. Never encourage your 
children to criticise their teacher in your 
presence. Make your children feel that 
their teacher is very dear to you; that he 
is helping you to educate them for the 
Lord, So you may strengthen the hands 
of the teacher of your children, make his 
work all the more effective, and find all 
the more surely the blessing you are 
seeking in their conversion and Christian 
grewth. 
Interesting Bible*Classes, 


There have been very interesting fea- 
tures connected with our school hitherto, 
It has never been excessively numerous, 
yet it has included an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the children and young people 
of the church. I hope it will continue 
to do so, One of its excellent features 
for some years past has been its adult 
Bible-elasses—one for males, and one for 
the other sex. Upon both of these God 
has given great blessing. Let me men- 
tion a case, 

Some years ago there was in one of 
these classes a bright young man, with 
no great facility for expressing himself, 
but with many admirable elements of 
strength in his character, which soon de- 
veloped themselves most encouragingly. 
By and by business took him toa Western 
city. In the providence of God I had 
occasion to be in that Western city, last 
summer, and at the close of a large re- 
ligious meeting this young man walked 
up to me and gave me such a shake of 
the hand as it is good for one to get. 
After answering a few of my questions, 
he said, “‘ Won’t you be kind enough to 





wait a moment till I bring my Bible-class 
teacher here that I may introduce you to 
him?” He came back leading by the 
hand the most prominent judge of the 
place, an elder in the shurah, his Bible- 
class teacher. He had looked up a Bible- 
class on coming into the city, and it was 
very gratifying to me to hear from that 
teacher and from the minister of the 
church, what an admirable character for 
intelligence and manly Christian worth 
he was making for himself in that new 
place. 

The class for the other sex has had on 
its list as large a number as forty-five to 
fifty, and many times the attendance has 
been as large as forty. Rarely have we 
had a communion season at which we have 
not received members from thet class into 
the fellowship of the Church, These 
classes we shall be able, I hope, to con- 
tinue with earnestness and fervor, and I 
bespeak your co-operation, with this ad- 
ditional attraction that we have now 
better rooms for these classes than we 
have been able to have before. 

The International Lesson. 


There are peculiar facilities just now 
for families in our congregations taking 
an interest in the Sabbath-school instruc- 
tion of the young people. The Uniform 
Lesson has now come to be a National 
and International Lesson. Many of you 
recollect that three years ago, at Indian- 
apolis, it was proposed that there should 
be a uniform lesson in all our Sabbath- 
schools. The thing was regarded at the 
first as a pleasant piece of youthful en- 
thusiasm, But there never has been in 
this country a Christian scheme that has 
more evidently been owned of God and 
more widely welcomed by his Church. 
Every great religious Society, every lead- 
ing denomination has sanctioned it, and 
there is scarcely a religious newspaper of 
any prominence, whether published 
under private or other auspices, that 
does not give a column or two each week 
to the exposition of these Lessons—to 
say nothing of the very many monthly 
journals and periodicals that make it a 
leading feature of their issues, Then, 
too, quite a literature has been created 
on the Bible by these Lessons, Minis- 
ters, in many places, make them the sub- 
ject of their Sabbath’s sermons and week- 
day lectures. Families, in many instan- 
ces, make the Scripture readings taken 
from the Lessons the portions which they 
read at family worship. And now, when 
our citizens go, as many of them do, 
away from the city for the summer 
months, they have the satisfaction and 
the privilege of taking up in the Sun- 
day-schools with which they sojourn 
the same Lesson which they would have 
studied at home. There is reason to be- 
lieve that in the United States and Can- 
ada (for Canada has been heartily with 
us from the beginning) there are six to 
seven millions of English speaking chil- 
dren engaged simultaneously on every 
Lord’s | ween this same Lesson. Last 
year our English brethren joined in the 
movement, and some millions there are 
engaged in the same study on the same 
Lord’s day. They are in use on the 
Continent too,—in the Netherlands, in 
France, and Germany, and Switzerland, 
and Italy. It is not too much to say 
that never has there been such honest, 
earnest, intelligent, systematic study of 
the Word of God in the Christian world 
as there is now. 

Words to Parents. 


And you, parents, have facilities for go- 
ing into this study with your children, of 
leading and guiding them in such study, 
as never before. You will say, “It will 
cost a good deal of time and trouble.” 
Yes, it will. But could there be a better 
thing to do for your children? To how 
much expense do parents go to procure for 
their children instruction in any single 
branch of desirable personal culture or 
accomplishment? usic, let us say? 
How many children who have little ca- 
pacity for it, are kept hour after hour in 
positive torture faestagen | music, which in 
so many cases is not called upon in after 
life, where there is no corresponding 
earnestness or persistence in making them 
acquainted with this blessed Word of 
God, which is able to make them wise 
unto salvation, and which is the shelter 
of our homes and our churches and our 
children? It is a good thing that the 
children of a particular congregation 
should grow up in its Sunday-school. A 
quarter of a century’s observation has 
satisfied me that where children of a 
family are not in the Sunday-school 
with the rest of the young people of the 





Church, the hold that is had upon them 
is comparatively slight. It is in thin 
spiritual as it is in things nataral. 
While there is the one homestead, withthe 
old father and the old mother adorning 
it, the childrén are likely to be kept to- 

ether; the home is a sort of central 
ink and attraction. Break this up and 
they scatter. Now the church for the 
adults and the church for the children is 
like a spiritual home on the Lord’s day, 
and the closer you can keep the chil- 
dren and the adults together, the more 
they study together, and sing together, 
and pray together, and wor ther, 
and grow up together under the influence 
of God’s Word, the more virtuous, intel- 
ligent and godly will our youth be. 

Sometimes, quite naturally, questions 
have been raised as to the selections of 
the lessons in this Uniform System. 
Would it not be better, some have said, 
to take this gospel or that epistle? Well, 
it is very much as if, to use a homely 
illustration, a mother should set upon the 
table a delicious morsel of honey in the 
comb, and the children should in child- 
ish fashion fall to disputing among them- 
selves over which part of it they would 
be helped from; and the mother smiling 
would say, “ My children, it doesn’t mat- 
ter where you cut it, it is 
Honey all Through! 

Cut where you will you get honey.” So 
it is, dear friends, with this blessed Book. 
It is “honey and the honey-comb,” all 
through. And it may be but a single 
portion, found in some unexpected cor- 
ner, but it will satisfy us with its sweet- 
ness and strengthen us with its nourish- 
ment for many days; we may feed upon 
it as upon provision sent by God for our 
refreshment and growth in grace. It is 
true that there are parts of this Book 
that do not look like very suitable food 
for the lambs. But there is no part of it 
that cannot be made instructive, even to 
the youngest, if it be only understood by 
the teacher. The strongest mind can be 
fed and satisfied with it, while the little 
child can have it so presented to his un- 
derstanding that he shall see and feel its 

ower and grow up by it into the better 
ife. For that, dear brethren, is after all 
the great end for which Sabbath-schools 
are maintained,—that the children may 
be converted to God, and love and serve 

im. 

You Love Your Children, 
all of you. You cannot cherish a nobler 
wish or aim for them than this. And 
when by patience, by long suffering, by 
instruction, by prayer, and by consistent 
example you are permitted to see your 
children brought to Christ, and truly re- 
generated in the spirit of their minds 
through the Holy Ghost in the knowl- 
edge of him, you have the best guaranty 
that you could have that they will be 
good children to you, because they are 
good children of their Father in heaven. 
It is not meant that it will save them 
from the temptations that come from 
without, It will not. But it will create 
and sustain within them a power that 
will fortify them against temptation ; for 
when we have received and rested upon 
Christ there comes to abide with us, so 
far as we will let Him, that Spirit of 
truth and holiness and communion and 
power by which we are guided into the 
truth, and kept by the power of God unto 
salvation. May the Lord bless to us his 
Word, and to his name be the praise! 
The following 
Hymn for Christian Parents 
was then heartily sung by the whole con- 
gregation : 
Let children hear the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old, 


Which in our younger years we saw - 
And which our fathers told. 


He bids us make his glories known, 
His works of power and grace; 

And we’ll convey his wonders down 
Through every rising race. 


Our lips shall tell them to our sons 
And they again to theirs 

That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs. 


Thus shall they learn in God alone 
Their hope securely stands ; 

That they may ne’er forsake his works, 
But practise his commands. 





A DREAM-FABLE. 
UTHER somewhere says there was 
once an excellent good bishop who 
had often earnestly prayed that God 
would manifest to him something more 
than the Bible tells us about the child- 
hood of our Lord. At last. he had a 





dream, to this effect: He dreamed he 
saw a carpenter working, with saws and 
hammers and planes, just like any car- 
penter, and beside him a little boy pick- 
ing up chips. Then came a sweet-faced 
woman in green dress, and called them 
both to dinner, and set porridge before 
them. All this the bishop saw, in his 
dream, himself standing behind the door 
that he might not be perceived. Then 
the little boy, spying him, cried out: 
“Why does that man stand there; shall 
he not eat of our porridge with us?” 
Whereat the bishop was so frightened 
that he at once awoke. “Let this be as 
it may,” comments Luther, “a true his- 
tory or only a dream-fable, I none the 
less believe that Christ, in his childhood 
and youth, looked and acted like other 
children, yet without sin.” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E, BARR. 


HILDREN are the hope of the world. 
They come to us bearing gifts for 
posterity ; but how few parents realize in 
all its solemn importance this steward- 
ship for the future! If a man is to bea 
lawyer, he is diligently prepared for it ; if 
he is to be a surgeon, he studies anatomy ; 
the mechanic must learn his tradé, the 
merchant must study the mysteries of 
commerce and interest. Only parents 
presume to accept duties they are quite 
ignorant of, and to give life before they 
have given the smallest consideration to 
the laws which govern it. 

This neglect is so universal and abso- 
lute, that if in some future millenium 
our descendants should stumble upon the 
curriculum of any of our colleges or 
schools they will be puzzled and con- 
founded at the omission; or else they 
will gravely and learnedly argue that 
“these programmes of study must have 
referred to those monastic institutions of 
the age, and have been intended for celi- 
bates.” For nothing is more certain than 
that surely (however slowly) we are ap- 
proaching to a realization of the great 
fact, that an education for parenthood is 
necessary if the race is to grow with the 
ages in moral and physical beauty. And 
if it does not, what can we expect, but 
that our inheritance will be taken from 
us and we shall pass away into the list 
of effete, worn-out nationalities? May 
God forbid it! 

Just let us refiect that on the early 
training of children depends not only 
their life or death, but also their moral 
and intellectual welfare. Is it not amaz- 
ing, then, that not one word of instruction 
is given to the youths and maidens, who 
are to be the future fathers and mothers 
of the Republic, as to their duties in 
that condition. It ought to make thought- 
ful people tremble when they reflect on 
what slight holds hang even the physical 
welfare of a new generation. And yet 
the world cannot afford now to have its 
children left to chance, to ignorant moth- 
ers, careless nurses, and all the cruelties 
born of want of thought and want of 
knowledge. 

There is something pitiful in seeing a 
thoughtless mother, with an unfolding 
human soul and body to deal with. What 
no knowledge is sufficient for, her igno- 
rance accepts with confident presumption. 
Ah! want of thought here often pro- 
duces as great evil as intentional wrong. 
Without consideration the child’s most 
natural emotions are checked ; its sense 
of right wounded. How often chil- 
dren are forbid to play, though play is 
the first poetry of life! How often they 
are told “not to play with other chil- 
dren,” though only children are fit to play 
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with children—or with very good men and 
women! How often children are bid to do 
things, not because they ought to do 
them, but by threats and bribes! How 
often they are told a thing is not bitter, 
or that it won’t hurt, when it is bitter 
and does hurt! How often do parents 
insist on truthfulness from children, and 
yet set them a constant example of lying 
by making promises—whether of punish- 
ments or pleasures—they never perform. 
How often are children taunted for cry- 
ing under pain, or being angry under a 
sense of injustice, when every day they 
see their parents giving place to unrea- 
sonable wrath and venting even upon 
their innocent heads bitter scoldings 
which they do not deserve! Yet, in the 
nursery, as well as in the world, only 
that discipline is just and salutary which 
‘‘ visits on all conduct, good and bad, the 
natural consequences, pleasant or pain- 
ful, which in the nature of things such 
conduct tends to bring.” 

Intellectually, the ignorance of pa- 
rents, as parents, is just as fatal. Primers 
are in little hands which ought to know 
only the skipping-rope or the hoop, for 
no child wants books till it has exhausted 
the objects and processes of the house, 
the streets and the fields. What cana 
primer teach a little child in comparison 
with a loving mother, who answers pa- 
tiently, as she goes about her household 
duties, the never ending questions of a 
curious child? Is she making bread? 
What a story to tell of the growing 
fields of wheat, the reaping and the 
grinding. The pinch of salt will fur- 
nish material for a tale of mines and 
miners more wonderful than many a 
fairy tale. The log of wood, the piece 
of coal, the lump of sugar, the tea, the 
coffee, the bunch of raisins. What does 
a child want with a primer till these 
things are explained to him? And then 
the store windows! And the men build- 
“ing houses! Oh! there are primers, living 
ones, on every Bide, if parents will but 
take the trouble to explain them. 

But well we know, that generally, ifa 
bright child follows its mother up and 
down, asking this or that, it is snubbed 
and told “not to bother,” or to “go to 
its nurse.’ What name does such a 
mother deserve? Original sin is bad 
enough. Let us not, as parents, add to 
it neglect and evil examples. We that 
teach “Thou shalt not lie,” do we lie? 
We that teach to be just and patient and 
kind, are we just and patient and kind ? 
We that teach our children to love, do 
we love? For if we teach them by our 
example to love God, and all that God 
has made, we teach them more than the 
whole Ten Commandments. 





THE NEGRO PREACHER’S 
PRAYER. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK, 


66 THOU bressed Jesus, who has 

met wid dy c-hil’n so m-a-n-y 
times befo’, come dis way jus’ one time 
mo’,—jus’ o-n-e-time mo’. Pull away de 
cuhtains ob dy majesty, an’ fol’ back de 
doahs ob dy g-r-e-a-t glory, an’ come 
down dis way jus’ one time ; jus’ one time 
mo’. You knows de poor peniten’s is 
tremblin’ in dare sins, like de leaves a 
tremblin’ in de stom. You knows how 
deys a cryin’ an’ a weepin’ in de dark 
midnight of dare gloom; you knows de 
moon turn into blackness an’ de stahs all 
blowin’ out in de breff ef de tempes’ 
sweepin’ roun’ de sky ob sin. O thou 


great Light ob de worl’, po’ in de floods 
of de mohnin’ upon dare trouble’ souls, 
You see de backslidah trippin’ an’ a 
stumblin’ on his way to hell. O 
M-a-s-i-a-h, come one time mo’; put on 
dy beautiful gahments, an’ come a- 
trampin’ down on de clouds of dy majesty, 





an’ stan’ one time more upon de wave, as 

ou done gone an’ stan’ on old G-a-l-i-/ee 
ong time ago, come and put dat han’ 
where de nail was driv’ an’ bleedin’ an’ a 
hurtin’ soah—o-h! come an’ put dat han’ 
on de backslidah’s shouldah now, an’ 
stop dat man dis night. Did’n you say 
you’d save de m-o-u-n-a-h? Did’n you 

romise to wipe a-way his drippin’ teahs? 
‘ou hears de mounah’s cry, you see his 
drippin’ tears. O turn r-o-u-n Zion’s 
wheel jus’ one time mo’ an’ open a little 
wi-dah de heaven’s do’, and let down de 
glory! When de poor mounah call to- 
night—when he come a creepin’ an’ a 
weepin’ to de altah, s-a-v-e, s-a-v-e, O-h 
m-m-m-m (a wailing chant by all), s-a-v-e 
by de bl ob de Lamb. [The people 
respond, ‘S-a-v-e by de blood.”] Turn 
de wicked cl’ar roun.’ Tell him where 
to go wid his trouble’ min’; show him 
what to do wid his pore broken heart. 
Comfort de weepin’ Rachels; let de weary 
Jobns rest on dy breas’; hush de stohmy 
seas of sin; b-l-o-c-k ade de road to hell; 
8-a-v-e, Mastah, o-h s-a-v-e by de blood 
ob de Lamb. When you hears de wailin’ 
Marys, tell dem dere dead brudders shall 
come out’n de grave an’ live ; tell de pore 
chil’n dare sins is all forgiven; tell de 
a-n-g-e-l-s to take up de harps an’ de 
trumpets of glory; fro w-i-d-e open de 
mansions of de New Jerusalem for de 
jubil-e-e over de one sinnah who turns 
to de Lord to-night.”—The Methodist 
Recorder. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
JOYFUL PRAISE TO CHRIST. 





(A bymn for the Sunday-school.) 





BY REV. JOSEPH H. MARTIN. 





Magnify the Saviour's love, 

He descended from above ; 

Jesus died our souls to save, 

He His life a ransom gave. 

Let us now in concert sing, 
Hymns of giory to our King; 

Let us swell the notes with joy, 
And our tongues in praise employ. 


Angels hastened to the earth 
With the tidings of his birth; 
They in sweet, melodious strains, 
Sounding o'er Judea’s plains, 
Told the shepherds wi — 
Listening to their song by night, 
“ Joyful news to you we bring, 
Christ is born, a Saviour-King.” 


Eastern sages from afar, 

Guided by a radiant star, 

Costly gifts and presents bring, 
Honors to the Infant King ; 

They with joy the Child behold, 
Offering incense, myrrh, and gold. 
Christ they humbly fall before, 
Him they worship and adore. 


Jesus to the temple came, 
Children there, with glad acclaim, 
Joined His glorious name to sing, 
Magnified the heavenly King. 

Let us with our voices raise 

Loud hosannas to His praise; 

Let us make a joyful sound, 

Let us spread his fame around! 


—Allanta, Ga. 








THE WORD MADE FLESH. 


BY R. S. STORRS, D D. 

E was a man, that man of Galilee; 
our brother man. If he were not 
aman like you and me, with blood as 
red and quick as ours; eating, sleeping, 
thinking, dreaming even, as we do; if he 
were not a man like us, with human sym- 
pathies, human forces, and in a sense 
with human limitations—then the gospels 
are deceptive; and then perfect sympa- 
thy is not possible between him and us. 
I do not want an angel to teach me. Let 
him tarry till I come to him. To me, 
enwrapped in this vesture of decay; to 
me, solicited by temptation and peril ; to 
me aware of coming death—the angelic 
form, swift and powerful, the angelic 
spirit, passionless and celestial, is so 
transcendent that it awes without allur- 
ing. If he hide himself beneath a cloth- 
ing of clay like this of mine, which yet 
is not his as this is mine, then it is con- 


tinuing hypocrisy and falsehood. I do 
not want the shining hand; I want the 
hand of flesh and blood, which I can 
grasp in perfect sympathy. I do not 
want the intelligence that saw the be- 
ginnings of creation, but knows not hu- 
man want and weakness. I want the 
human intelligence, like mine, sympa- 
thetic while sovereign, to tell me of the 
way of life, or open to me the mysteries 
of truth, and show to me the realms 
above. And that, thank God! is given 





me in Jesus. If he were not a man like 
us, though without sin, then the whole 
history is a myth; then Jerusalem itself 
may have been but a fancy of the historic 
imagination ; then I have no solid cer- 
tainty concerning anything that has been 
in the world. 

But was he merely a man? I see him 
announcing the absolute truth concern- 
ing God and man and the hereafter. I 
see him addressing that truth with abso- 
lute propriety and a divine fitness to the 
inmost moral nature of man; not as it 
was merely in the disciples whom he ad- 
dressed, as it has been since in hero and 
martyr, in sage and saint, as it is to-day 
in the loveliest and the lordliest of hu- 
man souls, I see him discerning initial 
tendencies of things, foreseeing the secret 
and future processes of life and history, 
looking on to the end from the beginning, 
and I Sone him say, “ Temple shall van- 
ish and city disappear; the heavens and 
the earth shall pass away, but these, my 
words, now strewn upon the air, now 
sinking in the winds, shall never pass ;” 
and I am compelled to recognize in him 
a nature higher than the human; a soul 
in which the divine was revealed as well 
as the human. It was not merely the 

easant of Galilee, but it was God speak- 
ing through him who uttered those words 
for the world to hear! 

You tell me that this unique perma- 
nence of his words in their authority 
over men’s minds can be accounted for 
by a superior genius? Nonsense! You 
might as well tell me that the resplendent 
arch of the heavens blazing with light 
through all the blue, is upheld some- 
where on props of timber! You might 
as well tell me that the solidity of the 
earth is due to the fact that men in the 
past built walls of brickwork under its 
surging seas, under its craggy peaks. It 
is not human genius of whatever sort, the 
most exalted that lays its hand upon the 
human intellect to the end of time and 
governs it; that lays its hands upon the 
advancing moral sense to the end of time, 
and inspires and trains it. It is the God 
who made the mind who speaks these 
words, which enlighten us always. It is 
the God whose wisdom formed our moral 
nature, who gave this gospel, whose fit- 
ness to us is undecaying! I do not ask, 
like Thomas, to see the wounds in the 
hands, and to put my hand into the side, 
when I say with him, “My Lord, and 
my God.”—From a Sermon. 





A JEW’S ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
INCARNATION. 





(A short series of lectures to young men was de- 
livered at the English Presbyterian College, Lon- 
don, on “ Present Difficuities in Theology,” by a 
converted Jew of high standing and scholarship. 
From the first ture we give the following 
extract, which is of special force and interest. } 


66 + CONCLUDE with a more personal 
testimony. Perhaps none of you 
know from experience what it is to live 
without the knowledge of the Incarna- 
tion ; what it is to endeavor to realize the 
incomprehensible, infinite God, without 
the light and comfort of the Mediator, 
and how joyous and self-evidencing is 
the peaceful brightness when Jesus is re- 
vealed as the Son of God declaring the 
Father. I was brought up in my child- 
hood in the synagogue, and was taught 
that there was one God infinite, incom- 
prehensible, holy—the Spirit high above 
us and omnipresent. Much stress was 
laid on the unity and unicity of God. 
But this bare, vague, and abstract mono- 
theism leaves the mind in utter darkness, 
while the heart is chilly and desolate. 
“There was another and aebetter cur- 
rent which then influenced me. It was 
the national history as recorded in the 
books of Moses, the Psalms, and the 
prophets, and commemorated im the fes- 
tivals. There I was met by no abstract 
idea of unicity, but by a loving God, who 
appeared unto Abraham, and spoke to 
him; who led Israel through the wilder- 
ness, and dwelt among them. And often, 
when I thought of the friendly, kind, 
concrete, and human way in which the 
Lord God then appeared unto his peo- 
ple and dealt with them, I wondered 
why he was not with us now, known, 
loved, and followed. 
looking at some books, and the title of 
ene arrested my eye. It was ‘Die 
Menschwerdung Gottes,’ God becoming 
man. The thought went through my 
mind like a flash of lightning ; it thrilled 


One day I was’ 





my soul with a most joyous solemnity. 
‘ And,’ I said, ‘this would be the most 
beautiful thing if God were to become 
a man and visit us,’ 

“Not many years after I heard about 
Jesus and read the gospels. I felt here 
the same presence, the same loving, con- 
descending, redeeming, and ve 
God that appeared unto the fathers. 
felt that here was Jehovah ; only that all 
darkness had disappeared, and that the 
grand but inconceivable glory here shone 
upon us in the perfect, peaceful, and 
holy countenance of the man, Christ 
Jesus,” 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 


A CHEERFUL FUNERAL, 


BY E, E. NEWMAN. 


TRUE, strong soul had passed on; 

one that had helped many other 
souls, and had been known and loved, 
and must be missed by a large circle of 
friends. Her illness had been long and 
weary, but faith and love was stronger 
than death in that sick-room. Eager to 
go, willing to stay, she felt, through ex- 
tremest physical exhaustion, the near ap- 
proach to Christ and home, and she made 
others feel it. All the arrangements for 
her funeral had been made by herself, 
and her spirit spoke through them most 
characteristically. 

A prayer of thankfulness expressed 
the feeling of all who loved her, in view 
of that strong, tender, useful life. Christ’s 
own words told his view of death and of 
the life beyond. One who had been 
often with her in that long illness, spoke 
tenderly and truly of her, using largely 
her own words, showing more clearly 
than any others could have done, how 
natural a thing it was for her to go to the 
presence of Christ; how she had lived 
here on so high a plane that heaven was 
the next step beyond, and there was no 
jar in passing from this life to that. The 
man who spoke these words was one who 
felt them, and he gave the full force to 
the glad on-looking, the sure trust, the 
tender love which he described. Two 
hymns were sung, with special request 
that all present would join in the sing- 
ing. They were not sad hymns, They 
said nothing of the heavy trials which 
our friend had borne. They were, 

“ Great God! how infinite art Thou,” 
and ‘ 
“In the Cross of Christ I glory.” 

When all had been said and sung, a 
long train of friends, not wearing mourn- 
ing—that life and that death had left no 
place for it—followed the body of the 
risen one into the bright “God’s acre,” 
and left it there, with sun and flowers, 
to rest from its long suffering. 

Now this was a Christian funeral: it 
was cheerful because it was Christian, be- 
cause every word and thought was 
touched with Christ, and every event 
viewed in the light of his life. There 
was present a cultivated scholar who did 
not believe in Christ, who thought Chris- 
tianity a dismal affair generally, and he 
was amazed. 

“T never knew such a funeral,” said 
he. “Who was that man who spoke so 
well?” 

“He is a professor in a theological 
seminary,” answered his friend. 

“T am astonished,” replied he. “I 
did not know a Christian funeral could 
be like that.” 

The spirit of that funeral had given 
the man a new idea of Christianity. Cer- 
tainly he had attended funerals before ; 
whose fault was it that his impressions 
had been so gloomy? 

We Christians slander our Lord when 
we do not show his Spirit, and, as a fu- 
neral is an occasion which calls together 
family circles and groups of friends, we 
slander him publicly when we give oc- 
casion for the speeches we have all heard 
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so often. “Christians don’t really care 
about going to heaven; they have just as 
much dread of death as any one.” “They 
talk about heaven, but they want to live 
on earth.” “If heaven is their home, 
they would rather keep themselves and 
all their friends away from home,” 

They are always eyes watching to see 
whether we act as we say we believe, and 
while we know they cannot see the 
heart, we ought not to throw stumbling- 
blocks before our fellows by an appear- 
ance not in accord with our professions. 
If we live in the Spirit of Christ our 
Lord we shall readily and naturally view 
life and death in the light of his life and 
death, and our example cannot be called 
up as an excuse by any unbeliever. Do 
we not really believe? 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 


BY MBS, M, E. C, BATES, 


EARLY two hundred miles of iron- 
bound road lay between me and the 
point I had left in the early dawn of that 
long day. I was dusty, homesick and 
utterly weary. I had watched the rest- 
less tide of humanity ebb and flow as we 
reached and passed the numerous sta- 
tions, busy, noisy cities, or quiet country 
hamlets, and had come to the conclusion 
that most of the inhabitants of this great 
country were as common-place and unin- 
teresting a people as could well be gotten 
together. 

For a time I interested myself with the 
various scraps of conversation that floated 
past me from the occupants of the seat 
before me. Now a rough, smoke begrim- 
ed engineer told the story of a run that 
No. 17 made through the snowdrifts on a 
bitter night in last January. Then two 
lumbermen discussed the amount of pine 
that could be cut from the north half of 
section 32, and the comparative merits of 
white pine and Norway. Next a pair of 
school. girls ate candy and compared their 
conquests, When they disappeared, a 
weary woman vainly endeavored to still 
a crying baby, and keep the peace be- 
tween two quarrelsome youngsters; and 
in turn a flashily dressed man was voluble 
on the subject of a horse owned by “Jim,” 
whoever he might be, who had made 
his mile in some fabulous time, 

One by one they came and went like 
the shifting views in a kaleidoscope, till 
at last the seat was vacant fora time, and 
closing my eyes I drifted into an uneasy 
sleep. I woke as we stopped at a noisy 
city depot and a fresh crowd swayed 
through the aisles. Two men sat down 
before me, and with a languid interest I 
studied the face of the one whose profile 
was turned toward me. A sense of peace 
and repose stole over me as I scanned 
the high forehead overhung by masses 
of hair thickly threaded with silver, the 
clean cut features, and, more than all, the 
clear, restful light that shone from the 
steady eyes, The storms of life had left 
their traces on the face, but the look was 
that of one placed upon a sure Rock, 
Unbidden, the words passed through my 
mind, “The peace of God which passeth 
understanding.” 

The low-toned conversation of the two 
did pot reach me for a time, but at length 
I heard the words: “Salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Only these and 
nothing more! But how they cheered my 
lonely heart! Weariness, and heartsick- 
ness for the dear ones so far away, fled 
from me, and leaning my head against 
the window frame I gave myself up to 
happy musings on the brotherhood of 
Christians, and I think I had a little 
glimpse of the blessedness of a future 
where all are one in Christ our Lord. 








A few stations beyond my friend left 
me. “ My friend,” though doubtless he 
never gave a thought to the travel-worn 
woman who sat near him. But eternity 
is long, and I think some day we shall 
meet again. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A MOTHER'S FAITH. 


A TRUE TALE. 


BY LILLIE E, BARR, 


"Twas in the year of '63, 
That the good ship Alceste 

Set all her sails unto the breeze 
And steered into the West. 

Many a brave, good man, sailed then ; 
Husband and sons were there, 

And women watched her through their tears, 
And followed her with prayer. 


2. 
And so she went upon her way— 
And the poor hearts went theirs ; 
And in the night they had their dreams, 
And in the day their cares. 
Yet one poor mother held a faith 
That nothing could destroy ; 
“ Though the good ship should sink,” she said, 
‘God will bring back my boy !” 


8. 
And for this boy he kept the faith 
That led his childhood’s years; 
And read the book his mother gave, 
Wet with his mother’s tears ; 
And did his work by night or day, 
Happy as any child, 
Cheerful and calm when winds were fair, 
Or storms rose dark and wild 


4. 

Yea, cheerful in those dreadful days, 
They run with firea race, 

And held the demon in the hold 
And fought death face to face. 

And calm, when floating on the sea, 
Lit by the dreadful light, 

He bade a comrade, “ If thou live 
Tell mother, all was right!” 


5. 

“ Right?” in the lonely sea-girt isle 
Where never mortal trod ? 

Yes, for the angels guarded him, 
He walked with them and Ged. 

They spoke to him in happy dreams, 
They filled with hope the days, 

The trees beneath whose shade he dwelt 
Familiar grew with praise. 


6. 
He grew, as grow the sons of God, 
O'er whom the angels brood ; 
While still his mother worked and sang 
In her heart’s solitude: 
“My God is good, my God is great, 
Naught shall my trust destroy ; 
And though the ship should ne’er come back 
He will bring back my boy!” 


7 

O confident and cheerful soul ! 
The promise does not fail ; 

Run swiftly to the crowded pier 
And watch the coming sail. 

O mother! Great has been thy faith, 
Sing happy heart for joy! 

Bid all the neighbors sing with thee: 
God has brought back thy boy! 








For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
A JAPANESE STORY. 


HE following story is given us by 
Mitford from the Japanese: “If a 
man lose a horse or dog he knows how to 
seek it again. If he lose his soul he can- 
not reclaim it.” The true path of learn- 
ing has no other function than to teach 
us how to reclaim lost souls. In a cer- 
tain country lived a prosperous farmer, 
who had a son that he indulged beyond 
measure. So the boy grew sly, selfish and 
disobedient. From an undutiful boy- 
hood he grew to a reckless youth. He 
would fight and quarrel for a trifle, and 
spent his time in debauchery. If his 
parents remonstrated with him, he would 
ask, insolently, “‘ Who asked you to bring 
me into the world?” At length he be- 
came so great a scandal in the neigh- 
borhood that the relatives and friends of 
the family urged his parents to disinherit 
him. They threatened to do so; but he 
was an only child, and they postponed 
this last resort from time to time, until 
at last the relatives declared they would 
break off all intercourse with the family. 
The parents reflecting that this step 





would involve dishonor to their ances- 
tors, appointed a certain day when all 
their relatives should gather and formally 
complete the boy’s disinheritance. 

The boy on that day was drinking 
with his boon companions, when he was 
told of the fate that hung over him. 
“What do I care?” said he; “I am able 
to take care of myself; and will go where 
I choose. But I will go to their meeting 
and make them all give me seventy 
ounces of silver to get rid of me.” 

So taking a dagger he started for the 
place of the assembling. “ But,” thought 
he, ‘‘I will listen from the verandah, and 
have the fun of hearing them abuse me.” 
Through a crack he saw his relatives af- 
fixing their signatures; and at last he 
saw his father take up the seal to affix it 
to thedocument. “ Now is my time,” said 
the rascal, and was about to leap in and 
brandish his dagger, when he saw his 
mother catch the old man’s hand and 
say, “ Pray, wait a little; we have lived 
together for fifty years, and this is my 
first request—put a stop to this disinheri- 
tance. Though my son beggar me I[ can- 
not hate him.” And then she sobbed 
aloud. The old man thrust the seal back 
into the bag and pushed the document 
over to the relatives saying, “ You may 
renounce us, but we will not disown our 
son. If he squanders all our means we 
will not beg of you; but will die by the 
roadside to serve our only son !” 

The boy fell down on the ground. His 
self-will was burned completely away. 
In another moment he was kneeling 
among them, saying, “ Delay but thirty 
days, and find if I do not give proof of 
my repentance.” When years after his 
mother came to die she took him by the 
hand and said, “Had you not repented 
I should have gone to hell for my folly. 
Now am I in paradise.” 

Thetrouble or peace of parents is in their 
children. Let the young remember that 
they are daily consigning their parents 
to heaven or to hell. And let parents re- 
member to be so just with infancy and 
youth that they need not run such risks 
in later years. 





; For The Sunday-School Tines, 
BIBLE STORIES. 


BY MARY L. SHERMAN, 


EAVEN-favored men and women 

are they who in their infancy were 
blessed with a story-telling mother— 
a Christian mother, who at the “ chil- 
dren’s hour,” without homily or digres- 
sion, told to the little group about her 
knees those grand old Bible-stories that 
made the sleepy, twinkling eyes round 
and burning with admiration for the 
heroes, or dewy and soft with love and 
pity for the martyrs; and that on their 
pillow weighted their eyelids to child- 
hood’s sweetest rest with heavenly vi- 
sions. 

Those who know many children, as 
only experienced teachers can know 
them, are full of regret that such happy 
memories belong to but few; for the 
number of children familiar with Bible- 
stories is comparatively small even in 
Christian families. In that greater num- 
ber of world’s people, reading families, 
who know the Bible as the Irishman 
knew the alphabet—by sight only, most 
of the children are wholly ignorant of 
the fact that the Bible is an enchanting 
story-book—have never heard of “ Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den,” of Samson, his rid- 
dles and his tragedy, of David and his 
friend Jonathan, and the giant Goliath ; 
though Aladdin, and Sinbad and Ali 
Baba, of “Arabian Nights,” are to them in- 
dividual realities. Even Sunday-school 
children as a class are not familiar with 
the charniing stories that make so large 





a portion of the Bible. To put this asser- 
tion to a severe test,let any Sunday-school 
teacher having a class of boys or girls in 
their teens examine them individually 
to find how many without the book could 
give even the outline of these histories, 
story fashion, to a little brother or sister. 
The teacher that so examines, unless the 
class be an exceptional one, will be 
tempted to leave the regular lesson to 
charm even these larger children with 
sacred stories—if indeed he himself is 
competent, True, these stories are taken 
up from time to time in the system of 
uniform lessons, but it is mortifying to 
almost every experience to find how 
strictly the pupils, and too often the 
teachers, confine themselves, both in pre- 
paration and in class, to the fragment of 
the story on the lesson paper; and how 
generally the readings for the week, 
which in most cases give the whole story 
and its connections, are wholly neglected 
both at home and in class, 

But the charm of the story is the 
“telling.” If some one will only tell it, 
children will drink in for the hundredth 
time a story which they could not be per- 
suaded to read much less study. 

The power ofa story, simply and clearly 
told, without exegesis, digression, or ex- 
planation, can scarcely be overestimated. 
A perfect story is so fitted to the capacity 
and attainments of the listener that it 
needs no explanation; so consonant to 
universally acknowledged truths that it 
awakens no antagonistic defensive pre- 
judices and arguments ; and so real that 
a moral attached would be—as it usually 
is—an insult to the good sense of the 
children. Only adults who are familiar 
with geography can endure the interpo- 
lation of a discussion on the exact lo- 
cality of some city or army, or the direc- 
tion in which some oné travels, into a 
lesson, much less will a child wholly 
ignorant of geography “pay attention” 
to what is to him “Greek” and a dis- 
agreeable hiatus in his story. Whatever 
cannot be incorporated in the story as an 
essential part of it weakens the effect. 

Story-telling is God’s way of teach- 
ing, and is never concluded by, “ From 
this narration we deduct the following 
truths ;” but when Nathan told the story 
of the poor man’s ewe lamb, he said to 
David with terrible brevity, “Thou art 
the man,” but that was not a moral—it 
was an application. Jacob’s good and 
evil are both faithfully portrayed in the 
Bible narrative—and the fruit of each 


written into the story instead of a moral. 


In all large cities there is a kind of 
Sunday-school—the mission school that 
collects its pupils from cellars and gar- 
rets, where the only way of securing at- 
tention to sacred truth is through the 
medium of story telling. Such a school 
is that in Baxter Street, New York, re- 
cently described in this paper. The 
children are of foreign parentage who, if 
they speak English at all, use only the 
simplest phrases that express the common 
wants, sorrows and joys of life, and for 
the most part are unable to read the 
Bible if it were given them. Even if 
they could, their Jewish or Roman Catho- 
lic parents would forbid a Gentile or a 
Protestant version. These parents are 
indifferent, or at least non-combative, so 
long as their special prejudices are not 
visibly attacked. They are willing that 
their children should learn to sing, come 
in contact with respectable people, and 
from them imbibe so much morality as 
shall inspire them with a sense of the 
degradation of the Tombs (under whose 
very shadow they live), and incite them 
to rise im life. Bibles or tracts placed in 


the hands of these children would find 
speedy destruction at home, accompanied 
by. threats and invectives calculated to, 
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make the child believe that the Sabbath- 
school teacher is a deceiver who delights 
to lead people into eternal torment. 

Here is the opportunity for Bible stories, 
short, bright, simple, animated, told—not 
read, The Bible should not even be held 
in the hand of the narrator for reference. 
The whole heart must be so full of the 
story that the mouth but gives the copi- 
ous overflow. The freedom of the eyes, 
the hands, of the whole person, must be 
given to fasten the attention of the chil- 
dren to the true story that inspires even 
the story teller. Little hearts will glow 
at the good and despise the evil, and so 
the gospel will be preached in God’s 
own way; and a love for his heroes, 
and for the spirit that inspired their 
deeds, and finally for the sacred Word, 
be kindled that can never be extinguished. 
Let the little seed drop and wait for it to 
grow, dear teacher. Do not try to force 
it to flower and fruit at once. Down in 
the dark, apparently dead, the story- 
germ will send out little rootlets and 
fasten itself where it can draw life out of 
the dull clod, then it will rise to the light 
and bring forth “ first the blade, then the 
ear, and then the full corn in the ear.” 
Tell the children Bible stories. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 


WHAT ARE OUR MISSION SCHOOLS 
DUING? 








WAS in a liquor saloon the other 

day—no matter how I came there— 
the proprietor told me it was no place for 
a lady, and I am rather of his opinion ; 
and while my associates were making 
what seemed to me slightly injudicious 
remarks to the bartenders and habitues, 
my glance lighted upon a bright looking 
diminutive little girl, who waited to have 
a pitcher filled with some liquid poison 
or other from the bar. 

“What are you doing here, little one?” 
said I, 

“Getting my mother’s drink; the doc- 
tor says she must have it every day at 
noon.” 

“Do you drink any of it?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Did no one ever tell you that was 
wrong?” 

“Never!” with a very innocent and 
intelligent look of wonder. 

“Do you go to Sunday-school?” 

“Oh, yes, to —— school,” naming a 
well known large mission in the neigh- 
borhood. “I love to go there,” she 
added, with unmistakable emphasis, 

“ Why ?” 

“Tt’s so pleasant—the warm room, the 
singing, the seats, the children, the ban- 
ners, anniversaries, exhibitions, Christ- 
mas-trees and all that.” 

“Can you read ?” 

“Ob! yes; why I’m nine years old; 
but I don’t read there.” 

“What do you do?” 

“Sing, and—and—they talk to us 
sometimes, some big gentlemen; but I 
don’t listen to that.” 

“ But what do you learn?” 

“The hymns and verses sometimes ;” 
but here the catalogue ended. 

“Did you ever hear of Jesus?” 

“Yes,” with some hesitation as though 
she were not quite sure, then with an 
effort at recollection ; “that’s him. that 
makes us good, isn’t it?” 

Precious little seed of truth, but hardly 
Christianity, standing as it did entirely 
alone. For of sin, its remedy, the human 
child Jesus cradled in a manger; walking 
along thirty-three years of benignant 
love tothe closing scene of the crucifixion; 
of the veiled sun, the shuddering earth, 
the sealed and yet rifled grave, and the 
glorious possibilities opened to every 
man, woman and child bya risen Saviour, 





Illustrating the Lesson “ The Word Made Flesh.” 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 


Words by Rev. J. B. AtcHtnson. 
—p— 
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Music by W. 8S. MARSHALL. 
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Christ is the Beginning and Christ is the End! 
hrist one with the Father—our Brother and 


end: 
With God He is equal in glory and power. 
And yet all oursinsin Hisown body bore.—CHORUS. 


the Be- gin - ning and Christ 





Il. 
Oh wonderful mercy! Oh wonderful love! 
To die for poor sinners He came from above! 
Christ Jesus was made in the likeness of men, 


| That we might be like Him, all spotiess and 
clean. —CH 


ORUS. 
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is the End, Christ one with the Fa - ther, our Broth - er and Friend. 


ad 
Ul. 

The Man who atoned for our sins with his blood 

Was Je-us, the Only Begotten of God. 

Whoever receives Him will surely find rest— 


| Whoever believes Him will surely be plest. 


—CHORUCS. 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, by JoHN WANAMAKER in the Office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 














this very bright, nine years’ old mission 
scholar had evidently never heard. She 
drank in the wonderful old, old story 
with tearful eyes and bated breath, and 
I felt as I told it that I was indeed tilling 
virgin soil. 

“T do love that Jesus,” she whispered, 
“and I will be good, to please him. Did 
he bear it all because he loved me ?” 

But just then a rough man took 
her empty pitcher, filled it, and some- 
what rudely thrust my little earnest 
questioner out of the house. Before the 
door closed, however, she turned, gave a 
little courtesy, and fixed on me a pair of 
eloquent black eyes which said as plainly 
as words could have done, perhaps more 
so: “God bless you for telling me about 
him.” 

As I crossed and recrossed the angles 
and squares of the city streets on my 
homeward way, I passed Sunday-school 
after Sunday-school, saw their beautiful 
exteriors and pictured the comfort and 
eres within. I called to remembrance 
countless festivals and parades, enter- 
tainments, pic-nics and concerts, all got 
up to “add to the interest of the school.” 
I cannot exactly blame those who invent 
and carry through these things, since 
children have bodies as well as souls, but 
when I think of the time taken from le- 
gitimate Sunday-scnool work by this 
“secular arm,” and the superior impor- 
tance which it assumes to both teachers 
and scholars, I wonder if we are doing our 
full duty in the legitimate work of the 
Sunday-school,—that of pressing the 
claims of a crucified Saviour upon the 
personal responsibility of every scholar. 

It was once my evil fortune to sit be- 
hind a class, which, after the openin 
exercises were over, and salutations an 
descriptions of the week’s employments, 
with a silent survey of costumes, inter- 
changed, took so long to mark the class, 
select the library books, collect the mis- 
sionary money, and account for fair or 
pic-nic tickets, that the bell sounded to 
practise anniversary hymns or rehearse 
for Easter before the lesson was com- 
menced, Then followed an address, dis- 
tribution of books and papers, closing 
exercise and dismissal, and thus a class 
of seven immortal spirits went away Sun- 





day after Sunday without having taken 


one look at the “Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

But this was in a fashionable church 
school, I had ho that in a lower 
co of society things might be better. 

hope so still, and yet after my experi- 
ence of Tuesday morning, while sincerely 
hoping that this is but one case, the only 
case in our land, of a Sunday scholar 
who has never heard of a crucified Sav- 
iour, I feel like repeating in sad earnest- 
ness and love the question which heads 
this article: What are our Mission- 
schools doing? M. E,W. 











THE NINETY AND NINE. 


[As sung by Mr. Sankey in Great Britain.} 








There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold, 
But one was out on the hiils away, 
Far off from the gates of gold. 
Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care. 


“Lord, Thou hast here Thy ninety and nine; 
Are they not enough for Thee?” 

But the Shepherd made answer: “This of mine 
Has wandered away from me; 

And although the road be rough and steep, 

I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor ated — was the night that the Lord passed 
roug 
Ere he found his sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert he heard its cry— 
Sick, and helpless, and ready to die. 


“Lord, whence are those blood-drops all the way, 
That mark out the mountain’s track ?” 

“They were shed for one who had gone astray 
Ere the Shepherd cou!d bring him back.” 

“ Lord, whence are Thy hands so rent and torn?” 

“They are pierced to-night by many a thorn.” 


And all thro’ the mountains, thunder-riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 

There rose a cry to the gate of heaven, 
“ Rejoice! [ have found my sheep !” 

And the angels echoed around the throne, 

“ Rejoice, for the Lord brings back his own!” 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


es would be a curious study if we could 

run back over the history of our 
lives and note the various causes which 
had given this or that bent to our minds. 
I think we should generally find that the 
results most important to us had sprung 











from germs like that of the mustard seed. 
A word, a book, a picture, a silent exam- 
ple may have stirred our natures to their 
very depths, and have gone far to make 
us what we are, for good or evil. 

It was a humble picture over the chim- 
ney-piece of a little inn that first stirred 
in the heart of Dr. Guthrie a warm in- 
terest in the ragged schools, of which he 
became such an ardent apostle. 

It was a picture of a poor cobbler upon 
his bench, an old shoe on his knee in the 
process of repairing, and a class of rag- 
ged boys and girls standing around him, 
busy with the lesson he was striving to 
teach. He stood and gazed long upon 
it and thought of the self-denial of this 
hard working man, who in the spirit of 
his Master went out after these wretched 
outcasts, which priest and Pharisee had 
passed, and compelled them to come in 
to the gospel feast. No wonder that he 


exclaimed with enthusiasm to his com- 


panion, “ John Pounds deserves the tallest 
monument ever raised withia the shores 
of Britain.” He studied the history of 
this man’s work until his own soul 
glowed with enthusiasm. Where another 
would see only a subject of mirth in the 
honest cobbler as he chased his boy along 
the quays, beguiling him at last into the 
school by the magic of a hot potato, he 
recognized the consummate art of a Paul 
who was willing to become “all things 
to all men, if by any means he might win 
some.” 

Dr. Guthrie delighted to honor the 
memory of this humble man whose ex- 
ample had proved such a stimulus to 
him, and he never forgot the dingy pic- 
ture above the mantel, which had first 
awakened his attention. But all would 
have been of no avail if he had not been 
a man of action as well as of feeling. 
Too many of us suffer our good impulses 
to die without bringing forth any fruit. 
We should cherish every inspiration to 
good works, no matter how obscure the 
source from which it springs. It is God- 
sent, whoever he makes his messenger, 
and it will be laid to our charge if we are 

disobedient to the heavenly message, 
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BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 








LESSON XXVII. 
(For Sunday, July 4th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: THE WORD MADE 
FLESH. 





TEXT: 1 John 1:1-14. 


1. Inthe beginning was 9, That was the true 
the Word, ont the word | Light, which lighteth 
was with God, and the | every man that cometh 
word was God. into the world, 


2, The same was in the 10. He was in the 
beginning with God. world, and the world was 

. Allthings were made | made by him, and the 
by him; and without him | world knew him not. 
was not any thing made 11. He came unto his 
that was made. own, and his own re- 


4. In him waslife: and | ceived him not. 
the life was the light of 12. But as many as re- 
men, ceived him, to them gave 
5. And the light shin- | he power to become the 
eth in darkness; and the | sons of God, even to them 
darkness comprehended | that believe on his name. 
it not. 13. Which were born, 
6. There was a man | not of blood, nor of the 
sent from God, whose | will of the flesh, nor of 
name was John. a the will of man, but of 
. The same came for . 
a Slenam, to bear witness 14. And the Word was 
ofthe Light, that all men | made flesh, and dwelt 
through him might be- | among us, (and we beheld 
lieve, his glory, the glory as of 
®. He was not that/| the only begotten of 
Light, but was sentto bear ; the Father,) full of grace 
witness of that Light. | and truth. 








TT\HE lessons for the next six months are 

all selected from the gospel by John, and 
contain many of the words of Jesus, or the 
sayings of others concerning him. Teach- 
ers should encourage their scholars to com- 
mit carefully to memory several verses of 
each lesson, in addition to the Golden Text. 
In the present lesson the first five and the 
last may be so recited. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


This gospel was written by John, the son 
of Zebedee and Salome, and the brother of 
James. Like Peter, Andrew, and Philip, 
he was probably a native of Bethsaida. 
Little is said of his father, but that he was 
a fisherman, and we may infer, from what 
is indirectly implied, was in easy circum- 
stances, and kept a number of men in his 
employ. Salome was evidently a woman 
of superior culture and devout piety. She 
became a follower of Jesus, and ministered 
unto him of her substance, and she had the 
deep maternal joy to see her two sons 
apostles of the Lord. John first became a 
disciple of the Baptist, who one day pointed 
out Jesus to him and Andrew as the Lamb 
of God. In early life he was called to be a 
follower of Jesus, and faithfully and lov- 
ingly did he cleave to him until the very 
last. His gentle, affectionate and devoted 
nature acquired for him the unequalled and 
enviable distinction of being mentioned as 
‘the beloved disciple.’ He received fre- 
quent marks of special favor from the Mas- 
ter, and was most deeply imbued with his 
Spirit. He was peculiarly the apostle of 
love, and his gospel and epistles are the out- 
pourings of spiritual aspirations and benig- 
nant charity. They are the monument 
which the love of the servant reared to the 
memory of his Master. In this gospel he 
gives us the meditations, prayers, and dis- 
courses of the Lord in great fullness. He 
clings with strong, tender, reverent affec- 
tion to the person of Jesus, and treasures 
up his wonderful and memorable utter- 
ances, and represents him as ‘‘the Word,” 
“the only Begotten Son,” ‘‘the Life,” “the 
Light,” ‘the Living Bread,’ and ‘‘a Foun- 
tain of Water.’’ One of the first two dis- 
ciples, he was the last of the apostles, hav- 
ing outlived all the others by many years. 
This gospel was written by him in ad- 
bang life, and after the others had been 
in circulation for some time. He is sup- 
posed to have been about one hundred 
years old when he died, and many tradi- 
tions have been preserved concerning him. 

THE PASSAGE 
forms the preface to his gospel, and is a con- 
densed statement of its theme—that Jesus 
is the eternal Son of God, to believe on 
whom is eternal life, and that light and life, 
grace and truth centre in him, and come 
from him alone. ‘‘ The summary is this: 
The Word was eternal, was thecreator of all 
things, was life and light to men, became 
man, dwelt among us, was witnessed to by 
John the Baptist, rejected by his own peo- 
ple, but was received by some to whom he 
gave the prerogative to become sons of 
God.” (Jacobus.) The one subject of 

THE LESSON 


is Christ; and it speaks of his person, his 

herald, his rejection, his reception, and his in- 

carnation, 
I. The Person of Christ. (1-5.) 

1. Who was he? 2. When did he live? 3. Where 
did he dwell? 4. What washe? 5. What did 
he do? 

1. Who was he? ‘The Word.” Mat- 
thew and Luke, in speaking of the child- 
hood of Jesus, indicate his divinity by giv- 





ing the story of his miraculous birth. But 
viewing his antecedents chiefly from a hu- 
man standpoint, trace his genealogy, the 
one to Abraham as the father of the Jewish 
nation, the other to Adam, the head of the 
human race. John begins his narrative 
about the commencement of Christ’s public 
ministry, and refers at once to his divine 
nature and eternal existence. In his first 
sublime sentence he strikes the keynote of 
the glorious anthem which he is about to 
celebrate to the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who is here designated as ‘‘ the Word.” (See 
verse 14.) He is called ‘“‘ the Word’’ because 
he is the Revealer, the Revelation, the Su- 
preme Manifestation of God to man. By 
words men make themselves known, and 
what words are to us Christ is to God. 
He alone reveals the Father, in creation, 
in redemption, in his person and by his 
Spirit. 

2. When did he live? ‘In the begin- 
ning.’’ Before all things. If we go back to 
the first moment of time, before this or any 
other world was created, or man or angel 
had been made, then he was. He is eternal. 
‘‘He is before all things, and by him all 
things consist.”’ (Col. 1:16; Prov. 8: 22-31; 
Rey. 1: 8.) 

3. Where did he dwell? ‘‘ With God.” 
In most intimate connection and union 
with him. In the bosom of the Father, his 
delight, sharing his glory. (1: 18; 17: 5; 
Proy. 8: 30.) 

4. What was he? ‘The Word was 
God.”’ Not a ged or like a god, but God 
himself. A plain statement of the absolute 
divinity of Christ—one with the Father, the 
eternal God, from all eternity with him. 
(See 20: 28; Rom. 9: 5; Phil. 2: 6; Heb. 
1: 8; 1 John 5: 20.) 

5. What did he do? (a) He created all 
things. All worlds are the work of his 
hands. By him all things consist. (Col. 1: 
16-17.) ‘‘ Let no one say, He is an inferior 
agent. The creation was in Him. Let no 
one say, He is but asource. It is by Him. 
Let no one look on him as a mere deputy. 
It is for Him, He is the supreme Creator,— 
Himself the agent and end.’’ ( Eadie.) 

(b) He gave life to every creature. He is 
the Fountain of Life. In him all live and 
have their being. Life, from its lowest to 
its highest forms, is his gift. All life—vege- 
table and animal, intellectual and spiritual, 
is imparted and sustained by him. He is 
the Word of Life, the Prince of Life, Eter- 
nal Life, and he came that all who believe 
on him ‘ might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.”’ (John 
ths Ss 38: B3 

(c) He is the source of light, the revealer 
of all truth concerning God, man, duty, and 
the future life, and by his works and Spirit 
he ever shed this light upon a dark world, 
but men did not receive it nor walk in it. 
He was predicted in the Old Testament as 
‘‘a light to the Gentiles,” as the Sun of 
Righteousness. He is the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and his mission is to give 
light to them who sit in darkness. He says, 
“T am the light of the world. He that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’’ (8:12; 9: 5.) 


Il, The Herald of Christ. (6-8.) 


1. His name. John. For an account 
of his birth and parentage, see Luke, chap. 
1. His office ,was foretold by the prophets. 
(Mal. 3: 1; Isa. 40: 3.) His birth and name 
were announced by an angel. (Luke 1: 13.) 
The name John is peculiarly appropriate to 
the forerunner of our Lord. It means ‘‘ The 
Lord is merciful,” or, ‘‘ The grace of God.” 

2. His office, He was not himself The 
Light, though in his day ‘‘a burning anda 
shining light ;”” some even supposed him to 
be the Promised One, but he was only one 
sent by God to bear witness to Christ—a 
messenger, herald or forerunner, to prepare 
the way for the coming of the Messiah, the 
true Light; and this office he faithfully ful- 
filled with a zeal, humility, self-denial and 
fearlessness for which he received the high- 
est commendation. He was the humblest 
of servants and the greatest of men. (1:20, 
23, 27; Mark 11: 10, 11.) 

3. The purpose of his ministry. That 
all men might believe on Christ to whom he 
bore witness, and whose coming he an- 
nounced. He directed his own disciples to 
Christ, and sent those who doubted to him. 
His great object was to exalt Christ and lead 
men to him. 

111. The Rejection of Christ. (9-11.) 

1. He was the true Light shining in 
the world, on all men giving evidence of 
his presence and wisdom and goodness by 
the works of his hand; but the world being 
in darkness knew him not. (Rom. 1: 19, 20.) 
The world by wisdom knew not God, and 
became vile. 


2. Hecame unto his own, to the chosen 
people of Israel, whose were the oracles, the 
covenant and the promises, and they failed 
to recognize him as their expected Messiah. 
They rejected him and his claims and set 
him at naught. They looked for a great 
temporal eee and national deliverer, and 
therefore despised him who came as a man 
of sorrows, and who declared that his king- 
dom was not of this world. To the Jew, 
Jesus was a stumbling block. 

IV. The Reception of Christ. (12, 13.) 

When in the fullness of time Christ came 
and dwelt among men, though the nation 
of the Jews rejected and crucified him, some 
received him in his true character as the 





pee Messiah. They fully believed on 
im as the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world, predicted by the prophets, fore- 
shadowed by the types, and sent of God. 
They deeply sympathized with him in the 
object of his mission. They shared his 
Spirit and were devotedly attached to him. 

e was their all in all—their Master and 
Head. They followed, served and imitated 
him, and they gave up all for his sake and 
were willing to endure all things foc his ap- 

roval. To all such humble, loving souls 

e gave arich blessing, the highest honor to 
which any created being can attain. He 
made them ‘sons of God;’’ all believers 
are called to be sons. They are all princes 
of the blood-royal, children and heirs of 
God. (1 John 3:1.) They are the children 
of God, not by virtue of hereditary descent, 
nor by any effort of their own at makin 
themselves better, nor by the agency or aid 
of others, but by the Spirit of God. This 
gift cometh from above. It is all of grace. 
Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us! 


V. The Incarnation of Christ. (14.) 


His true and real humanity. He became 
flesh. He took upon him our nature. He 
who was with God, and who was God, be- 
came man and dwelt among us. Was born 
a babe in Bethlehem, lived at Nazareth, 
visited Jerusalem, and walked and talked 
among men, full of grace and truth, mani- 
festing the tender mercy and compassion of 
God, and teaching and exemplifying the 
truth. None ever lived or loved or spake 
or taught like him. 

He manifested his glory to his disciples, 
as the Son of God in the highest sense; as 
God in our nature, by his words which 
were life ; by his works, which were divine; 
by his transfiguration, resurrection and as- 
cension. Of all these things the a les 
were eye-witnesses and could testify of 
what they had seen and heard and handled. 
(1 John 1:1-4: Matt. 17:1-9; 2 Pet. 1: 
16-18.) In Christ Jesus, mercy and truth 
meet, righteousness and peace unite. (Psl. 


85: 10.) 
REMARKS, 


1. We learn that Jesus is truly divine. 
He is before all things, and all things were 
made by him. He is a great and mighty 
Saviour; able to save, even to the utter- 
most, all that come unto him. He is the 
one and only Saviour of mankind. 

2. We learn that Jesus is the source 
of light and life. He reveals in us and 
to us the will of God. He is the Prophet 
and great Teacher of his people; only 
through him can we find the way to God 
and to happiness. He is able to give eternal 
life to all who believe in him. Our spiritual 
life came from him. He will quicken our 
dead bodies at the resurrection, and he will 
give to all his faithful followers a crown of 
life at last. 


3. We learn that all who reject Christ 
are in darkness. They know not God, 
nor their own hearts, their needs, their 
duties nor their destiny. They are still in 
their sins and in their hopeless unhappi- 
ness. May he shinein all our hearts and 
give us life! 

4. We learn the blessedness of all 
who receive Christ. They are gons of 
God, objects of his favor, protected by his 
power, puastes for by his wisdom, and as- 
sured of his presence and glory. All things 
here work together for their good, and an 
eternal inheritance awaits them hereafter. 


5. We learn the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who through love for us 
humbled himself and came and dwelt 
among us, that he might bring us back to 
God to dwell forever with him. Jesus 
Christ is our Kinsman, Redeemer, our Elder 
Brother, our divine Saviour, our Lord and 
our God. 

“ But Thou, O Lord! wilt stoop to us infirm: 

Love to resolve our doubt, 

And brings us gladly out 
Of our soul’s prison; as from some dark germ 
The sweet rose crimsons; till all doubts at rest 


We lie, like the Beloved, enraptured on Thy 
breast.” 





THE GOLDEN TEXT. 





GOD WAS MANIFEST IN 
THE FLESH.—1 Tim. 3:16. 











The Primary Department. 








BY “FAITH LATIMER,” 


THE WORD MADE FLESH, 





Proofs for Teachers’ Study. 


John the Baptist— fore Hey 
Angel Songs—Luke 2: 1-20. 

Star in the East—Matt. 2 : 1-23. 

In the Temple—Luke 2: 40-52. 

The Word in Creation—Col. 1: 14-20. 
In Likeness of Men—Phil. 2: 6-11. 
Heard, Seen, Handled—1 John 1:1-5. 





NORMAL HINTS, 
iy would be impossible to do it success- 
fully, and unwise to attempt to use all 
these selected verses at one time in the 
Primary-class. While the Uniform Lesson 
Plan has been perhaps a greater blessing to 





the younger portion of our schools, than to 
any other class except to the teachers them- 
selves, great latitude in the use of the les- 
sons must be allowed the primary teachers. 
In the Old Testament series it has been well 
to give much intermediate history connect- 
ing the lessons; in the New Testament it 
will be still more needful. As in the Old 
Testament we found Christ taught and pre- 
figured in every lesson, we now begin a 
oy in which Jesus is the ‘“ All and in 
All.” 

Every little child should become perfectly 
familiar with the story of Jesus upon earth. 
Many lave been well taught and retain 
much of former lessons. Some are blest 
with homes and mother-lips that have made 
them know their Saviour before they knew 
their Sunday-school teacher, but many will 
be ignorant of a living, loving Christ, un- 
less the teacher shall, in all plainness and 
faith, imprint his image and his Spirit in 
their hearts. Let this be the aim of the re- 
maining weeks of the year, the one purpose 
of every teacher in every class, that each 
child may know Christ; may believe, and 
‘believing have life through his name.”’ 

If there is a thrill of joy at what might 
be the result of this if ail are faithful, what 
will be the reality in the better country, 
where the heavenly Shepherd shall forever 
feed his flock ? 

Do not confuse the children by attempt- 
ing to teach too much at one time. In 
most of these lessons more material is fur- 
nished than could judiciously be used for 
one class, but is prepared for some Mission - 
classes which need primary teaching, and a 
variety given that selections may be made. 
No experienced, studious teacher will desire 
to follow implicitly the preparation of an- 
other, but someare only beginning to teach, 
and others frequently will accept these 
hints and combine them with study from 
other abundant and available sources. 
There are several ways in which this lesson | 
might be taught. Some will desire to intro- 
duce the story of John the Baptist as the 
forerunner of Christ. Describe him to the 
children, his earnest words. Repent, his 
clothing, mode of life, baptism of Jesus. 
Question briefly if they know his history, 
but make it plain that he was the forerunner 
of Christ, as the morning star before the 
rising sun. 

Some classes have been thoroughly taught 
the life of Christ; for such, it may be well 
to use some of the thoughts contained in 
the selected verses of the lesson. But first 
be sure that they can answer correctly many 
questions as to Christ’s birth and life up to 
the time of his baptism. 


Question in this or asimilar way. Where 
was Jesus born? Who was first told of his 
coming? Who sang? The words of the 
song? Who heard it? Tell them we read 
of angels’ songs, and of angels speaking to 
men and to women. Whomcan you tell of 
that angels spoke to? Theonly mortal ears 
that ever heard angels sing were the shep- 
herds ; the only time earth listened to such 
music was when the Son of God became 
flesh and was born, a babe in the manger. 

Recall the star in the East, wise men, 
Herod, etc. If all this is understood, then 
you may begin to unfold the mysteries in 
this wonderful opening of John’s gospel; 
first and above all making it plain that 
Jesus is the Word. Whose life have we been 
asking about? Write Jesus, or have it pre- 
viously written on the top of the board ; 
under it write The Word. Why is he called 
so? Your father talks with you; you know 
his thoughts, his wishes by what he says; it 
is his mind spoken in words which makes 
you know him. Jesus is the mind of God 
spoken tous. He came to earth to be our 
teacher, to show us the mind of God; so he 
is called The Word. Did his life begin when 
the shepherds heard the songs? No! John 
says, ‘‘In the beginning was the Word.” 
Where? When was the beginning? 

Read with all the first verse of Genesis. 
Was Jesus there then? John says, ‘‘The 
word was with God.” Did Jesus’ life begin , 
then? Did God’s ever begin? David said, 
(oe Ps. 90:2.) John says, ‘‘ The word was 

od. 


A prophet, who lived seven hundred 
years before Christ was born, said, One 
should come out of Bethlehem “ whose 
goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting.’”’ (Micah 5:2.) Now 
do you understand what John meant 
when he said of The Word, ‘“The same was 
in the beginning with God.” If not beyond 
the comprehension, prove this from Col. 1: 
14-20. Prove from the past. In the beginning 
God said, ‘‘ Let us mabe man in our image.” 
Adam was the same form and fashion of 
man as the One who walked by the Sea of 
Galilee, into the temple, whose hands were 
stretched out doing good, lips which spoke, 
eyes that shed tears, in the wonderful life 
we have begun to study. Prove by the fu- 
ture. In John’s Revelation he saw the 
eternal throne, Jesus upon it, redeemed 
ones singing, “ Thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” 

For those advanced enough, question upon 
the Jews asking a king—their guide, pro- 
tector, rejected ; a picture of the time when 
he who made the world should come and 
the world rejected him. 

For most classes, the best plan will be to 
begin by having the Golden Text recited; 
explain fully the word manifest—made 

lain, shown, held up before our eyes. So 

esus the Word was God, shown in the form 
of flesh. He was God before he came, is now, 
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and ever will be. Can we see God? Can 
we hear his voice? Can we feel him? He 
sent his Son to this world and people 
saw him, heard him speak, felt his touch, so 
that through Jesus they might know God. 
Carry to the school two branches of a rose- 
bush, one bearing a blossom, one without. 
Exhibit first the green branch. Do you 
know what this is? To many only a branch 
with leaves and stems. Then exhibit the 
branch with the blossom. Now can you tell 
what plant itis? They grew on the same 
bush. What do we call the part down deep 
in the ground? It has been there for years, 
in winter it was a black bare stalk. Spring 
came and little green buds burst out, warm 
sunshine and rain made it grow, and then 
this beautiful flower blossomed on it. What 
do we call this flower? Isn’t the green leaf 
the stem, the root just as much a part of 
the rose-bush as the blossom? Just so God 
and Jesus the Word are one; Jesus the 
loving part of God shown to us. All say 
the verse, ‘‘ God so loved the world.”’ 

He gave his Son. He was there in heaven 
with God forever before, as the life was in 
the rose long before it blossomed, but he 
gave him to the world, that through him 
the world might know God. 

After the recital and explanation of text, 
relate in simple and touching language 
how he came, the infancy, the boyhood of 
Jesus—constantly questioning from those 
who can apswer, and calling back by ques- 
tions each point in the story. 

Sing: “‘ Sweetest Name.” 

“There is no name so sweet on earth.” 





DAILY HOME READINGS, 





Monday— Hebrews 2: 9-18. 
Tuesday—Phillippians 2 : 5-13. 
Wednesday—John 5 : 12-20. 
Thursday—Acts 3 : 12-26. 
Friday— Romans 8 : 14-27. 
Saturday—Galatians 4: 1-5. : 
Sunday— Matthew 2: 1-12. 3 
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LESSON BULLETIN, 


THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 





27. July 4. The Word Made Flesh. 
John 1:1-14. 

28. July 11. Following the Lamb. 
John 1: 35-46, 

29. July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. 
John 2: 1-11. 

30. July 25, The New Birth. 
John 3: 7-17. 

31. August 1. The Water of Life. 
John 4: 5-15. 

32. August 8. Jesus at Bethesda. 
John 5: 5-15, 

33. August 15, The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58. 

34. August 22. Jesus the Christ. 
John 7 : 40-46, 

35, August 29. Freedom by the Trath. 
John 8: 28-36. 

36. Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9: 1-11. 

37. Sept. 12. The Good shepherd. 
John 10: 1-11. 

38. Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 

Life. Jobn 11: 34-44. 

39. Sept. 26. REVIEW: Christ Rejected. 

John 11: 47-53. 








THE COMMENTARY. 


John 1; 1-14. 











1. Learned men have noted some particulars 
in which the language of this gospel differs 
from that of the others. The phrase “ and it 
came to pass,”’ so common in the other gos- 
pels, never occurs in this. “The Word” and 
“the Only-Begotten,” as applied to Christ, 
and the word rendered “the Comforter,” as a 
title given to the Holy Spirit are peculiar to 
this gospel.—Scott. 


The Jews were constantly taught in their 
Synagogues that “the Word of God” was the 
same as God and that by “ the Word all things 
were made;” which undoubtedly was the 
cause why St. John delivered so great a mys- 
tery in so few words, as speaking unto them 
who at the first apprehension understood 

» him. Only that which they knew not was, 
that this “Word was made flesh,” and that 
this Word made fiesh was Jesus Christ.— 
Pearson. 

2.Iim the beginmimg: The Word had a 
being before the world had a beginning. He 
that was in the beginning never began, and 
therefore was without beginning of time. 
The world was from the beginning, but the 
Word was in the beginning.—Henry. 

Equivalent to “before the world was.”— 
Alford. 

4. Im him was life: This further proves 
that he is God,and every way qualified for 
his undertaking, for he has life in himself— 
not only the true God but the living God. God 
is life. He swears by himself when he saith, 
“ As | live.”—Henry. 

In the material world, light, the offspring 
of the Word of God, is the condition of life 
and without it life degenerates and expires. 
So also in the spiritual world, that life which 
is in him is to the creature the very condition 
of all development and furtherance of the 
life of the Spirit. All knowledge, all purity, 
all love all happiness, spring up ant grow 
from this life, which is the light to them all. 
— Alford. 

9. Lighteth every man that cometh 
imto the world: Render, the True Light 
which lighteth every man, came (literally 





was coming) into the world. John was onl 
a derived light, but Christ a light not lighted, 
but lighting others,—A//ord. 


It is the light for all men—Jew and Gentile. 
— Biblical Mus. 


11. Received him ‘not: To receive Christ is 
to acknowledge him as the promised Messiah ; 
to believe in him as the victim that bears 
away the sins of the world; t¢ obey him and 
to become a partaker of his holiness, without 
which no man can ever see God.—Clarke 


12. To them gave he power: The true 
Christian’s dignity and privilege are ‘two- 
fold: First, the privilege of adoption, to be- 
come the sons of God. Hitherto the adop- 
tion pertained to the Jews only. Secondly, 
the privilege of regeneration; which were 
born. All that are — 9 are regenerated. 
Whenever God confers the dignity he creates 
the nature and disposition of children.— 
Henry. 


(The first part of this lesson shows the dig- 
nity and nature of God’s only begotten Son. 
The second part shows how, through the Son 
of God, great dignity and grace are given to 
God's adopted sons. ) 

14. Fall of grace and trath: In Christ's 
rson all that grace and truth, which had 
for long ages been floating in shadowy forms 
and darting into the souls of the poor and 
needy its broken beams, took everlasting pns- 
session of human flesh and filled it full. By 
this incarnation of grace and truth the teach- 
ings of thousands of years was at once trans- 
cended and beggared andthe family of God 
sprang into manhood.—Jamieson, 


(Unto the Son he saith, “ Thy throne, O 
God, is forever and ever. The glory which 
the heavens could not contain had come 
down and was throned in Mary’s child. Grace 
and truth shoul:i never pass away from man 
and never again be out of man’s reach. Each 
heart may be a throne for the Son of God.) 








ILLUSTRA TIONS. 


(Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. ]} 








BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 





Tue Book or Joun.—Matthew had the form of a 
man, because he speaks of Christ as the Messiah, 
the Jewish king of men. The symbol of the lion 
was given to Mark, because his voice proclaims 
the gospel like a lion roaring through the desert. 
That of an ox to Luke, because he represents 
Christ as the fulfillment of the Jewish types of 
sacrifice. That of the eagle to John, because he 
soared to more mysterious heights than the 
others. 

Ir ever God was man and man God Jesus Christ 
was both.— Byron. 





Wuite Christ is before the throne in human 
form, God can never forget man.— Bishop Simpson. 
THE Jews are still looking for Christ, and in 
their synagogues are the sad words: 
“Surely the tn bed Messiah will come, 
To bring Israel back to her long-promised home.” 





THE WorD Mabe FLEsH.—Christ is like the 
electric rod which reaches into the sky upward 
and into the earth downward, and carries the 
electric fluid from sky to earth. Christ reaches 
highest heaven by bis divinity, and the lowest 
depths of human confidence by his humanity. 

INCARNATION OF CuRist.—That he should be the 
seed of the woman was made known to Adam; 
but not of what nation, till Abraham; nor of what 
tribe till Jacob; nor of what sex, till David ; nor 
whether born of a virgin, till Isaiah. Thus, by de- 
grees, was that aay mystery of godliness re- 
vealed to mankind. 





CHRIST ALL IN ALL. 
He is a path, if any be misled ; 
He is a robe if any naked be; 
If any chance to hunger He is bread ; 
lfany be a bondman, He is free; 
If any be but weak, how strong is He! 
—Gues Fletcher. 





Tue Worp Mave Fiesa.—In Mrs. Browning’s 
magnificent “ Drama of Exile” there is a passage 
illustrating this lesson, After the expulsion trom 
Eden, Christ speaks to Adam and Eve: 

“For at last 

I, wrapping round ine your humanity, 
aimee ~ being sustained, shall neither break nor 

burn 
Beneath the fire of Godhead, will tread earth, 
And ransom you, and it, and set strong peace 
Betwixt you and its creatures. With my pangs 
I will confront your sins.” 





How to Account ror Jssus Curist.—He (Jesus 
Christ) is not to be accounted for by any spiritual 
Darwinism, by any pessible process of develop- 
ment. Do what you will with his character, you 
cannot bring him into line with his predecessors, 
whether Jewish or Gentile, or with the culture or 
standard of his age. These eighteen centuries of 
SS have not brought the advanced guard of 
jumanity up to him. We can trace the rudiments 
of other pre-eminent characters, and show whence 
and how they grow. There is no human or earthly 
accounting tor him. The character of Christ as 
portrayed in the gospels is the highest possible 
evidence of their authenticity. It is a character 
which without an original, could not have been 
conceived by the evangelists; one for which they 
had neither tne materials within their reach, nor 
the genius or culture requisi‘e for its invention. 
As an actual character, it could not by any possi- 
bility have been formed by antecedent or sur- 
rounding influences, It was not a natural de- 
velopment; for human virtue has not yet de- 
veloped up to its standard. Its human side 
cannot possibly be authentic, unless its divine 
side be equally authentie.—Dr. A, P. Peabody. 


Tue Apostie Jonn.—When on a visit to a city in 
the neighborhood of Ephesus, he commended to 
the care of the bishop a young man of fine stature, 
graceful countenance, and ardent mind, as suited 
to the work of the ministry. The bishop neglected 
his charge. The young man became idle and dis- 
solute, and was at length prevailed on to joina 
band of robbers, such as commonly had their 
holds in the neighborhood of ancient Greek cities. 
He socn became their captain, and attained to 
eminence in crime. Long after, John entered the 
elty and inquired for the young man. “He is 


* 





dead,” said the bishop, “dead to God.” Having 
ascertained the particulars, the apostle ex- 
claimed, “ I left a fine keeper of a brother's sou! !”’ 
then, mounting a horse, he rode into the country, 
and was taken prisoner. He attempted not to flee, 
but said, “ For this purpose am Icome: conduct 
me to your captain.” He entered the presence of 
the armed bandit, who, recognizing the apostle, 
attempted to escape. “Why dost thou fly, my 
son,” said he, “ trom thy father,—thy defenceless, 
aged father ? Fear not; thou still hast hope of life, 
I will pray to Christ for thee. I will suffer death 
for thee. I will give my life for thine. Believe 
that Christ hath sent me.” The man was subdued ; 
fell into the apostie’s arms; prayed with many 
tears; became perfectly reformed; and was re- 
stored to the communion of the Churen. 

DEScRIPTION OF CHRIST.—The following is a cor- 
rect translation of an epistle sent by Publius 
Lentulus to the Roman Senate. “ There appeared 
in these days a man of great virtue, named Jesus 
Christ, who is yet among us; of the Gentiles ac- 
cepted for a prophet of truth: but his disciples 
call him the fon of God. He raiseth the dead, 
and cweth all manner of disease. A man of sta- 
ture somewhat talland comely, with a very rever- 
end countenance, such as the beholder must both 
love and fear. His hair the color of a chestnut 
full ripe, plain to the ears, whence, downward, it 
is more orient, curling and waving about his 
shoulders. In the midst of his forehead is a 
stream or partition of his hair, after the manner 
of the Nazarites: forehead plain and very deli- 
cate; his face without spot or wrinkle. beautiful, 
with a lovely red; his nose and mouth so forked 
as nothi can be represented; his beard thick, 
in color like his hair, not over long; his look in- 
nocent and mature: his eyes gray, quick and 
clear. In reproving, he is terribie; in admonish- 
ing, courteous and fair-spoken; pleasant in con- 
versation, mixed with gravity. It cannot be re- 
membered that any have seen him laugh, but 
many have seen him weep: in proportion of body 
most excellent; his hands and arms delectable to 
behold; in speaking, very temperate, modest, 
and wise; a man of singular beauty, surpassing 
the children of men.”— Foster's Cyclopedia of Illus- 
trations. 











THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


1) ** M-an of sorrows.” 
** A-cquainted with grief.” 
**N-umbered with transgressors,” 
**I-n him is no sin." 


** F-ound in fashion as a man,’ 
** E-steemed him not.” 
\ I 4S ** s-uffered for sins.” 
i **'T-empted like as we are.” 


IN THE FLESH.” 





SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES, 


ONDERFUL RD. 
THE Wor IN Wickipsess 
ORTHY ITNESS. 


JESUS nae sovnce oF |. 
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ALL ABOUT JESUS. 
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-AS GQD.: 
@-NLY BEGOTTEN. 
R-EDEEMER. ' 
D-WELE AMONG US. 
REATED ALL THINGS. 
JESUS [jasc UNTO HIS OWN. 
ONFERRED POWER. 
RACE 
"Full of Gass, TRUTH,” 
LORY i 


TILE 


Word 


AS IN THE BEGINNING. 
AS WITH 

AS 

AS IN THE WORLD. 
AS MADE FLESH. 


Jesus qives Y>°° ME power to 


R-elieve THE 
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C-onfess 
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M-ove 
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If WE RECEIVE HIM. 


Have we Au2:..0 CHRIST? 


JESUS Is 


IGHTTO SIN ARKNEsS, 

TO whoare | JYING. 
IBERTY TO Zwhoare | JOWN-TRODDEN. 
OVE TO ti whoare LJESERTED., 








Jouxs THE Wirvise. 


@-RACIOUS. 
JESUS |§ evaporite 
D-IVINE, 


FOR THE SECOND QUARTERLY 
REVIEW OF 1875. 





Lesson 14. ]-ntegrity romised. 

= 15. i-dolatry -ractised, 
16. Qj-ent to the | ae 

~ oe ese by 300 pe! men. 

“saa -ighteous -venged. 

ee Bs Reata's‘inoae A-nswer. 

- . A -lmighty y-ields to prayer. 
21. A: Faithful y -OUTH, 
22. -li’s sad ie 

~ ie ~arnest plea, -ben-Ezer. 

- ae -ORD ) -ejected. 


“ 26. Li-eanness sent, [\-equest granted. 





NotE:—The above exercise is simply sugges- 
tive, and the double acrostic will greatly aid the 
memory in retaining the subject matter of each 
lesson. Each of the twelve lessons narrates an 
event in the history of God’s chosen people— 
ISRAEL, and prosperity in answer to Prayer, or 
adversity through neglect of Prayer is also taught 
in each lesson. We have in Lesson 14, A Prayerful 
Leader (Joshua). In Lesson, 15 A Prayerless Peo- 
ple. In Lessons 16 and 17, A Prayerful Deliverer 
(Gideon). In Lesson 18. A Prayerful Prisoner 
(Samson). In Lesson 19, Praying Women (Ruth 
and Naomi). In Lesson 20, A in og Mother 
(Hannah). In Lesson 21, A Prayerful ; = 
muel). In Lesson 22, Prayerless Boys (Hophni 
and Phineas), also A Praying Priest (Eli). In 
Lesson 23, 24, 25 and 26, A Praying Judge (Sa- 
muel), 





wee The Sunday-School Times, 
THOUGHTS ON THE LESSONS OF 
THE SECOND QUARTER. 





BY HENRY PLANT, 





r ESSON I. Joshua gathered all Israel at 
4 Shechem. 


The Time: Joshua appointed leader at 
about 80, B.C. 1451. 
Joshua, when the war was over, 87, 
B.C, 1444. 
Joshua died, aged 110, B.C, 1421. 


The Place: Shechem for two. reasons : 1st. 
When Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees for 
the promised land, his first lodging in that 
land was at Shechem ; here he pitched his 
tent, here he offered sacrifices, and here the 
Lord first gave him Canaan. 2d. When 
Israel entered Canaan, at the Lord’s com- 
mand (Deut. 27 : 4), they assembled at She- 
chem, and there, by their loud amen, agreed 
to the terms of holding this land. 

The Object: To receive Israel’s promise 
of faithfulness. 


Lesson II. The people kept their pro- 
mise for about twenty years—“ while the 
elders lived.” Then they b to serve 
idols and the Lord delivered + a into the 
hands of ‘he surrounding nations, i.e., he 
allowed these nations to overcome Israel— 
he used them as scourges to chastise his 
people. 

The Lord is the author of good. 

The Lord permits evil, for good reasons 
in carrying on the work of redemption. 
“The wrath of man shall praise him,” but 
he sets bounds—“ thus far.” 

The Lord’s command was “ Drive out the 
Canaanites.” Israel said, “ No, we can get 
along with these idolators among us.” The 
result: Sin, war, bondage, ete. 

So the Lord says to the Christian, “ Be 
separate,” “ Have no communion,” etc. The 
Christian says, “ No, I can mingle with the 
world—no danger.” The result: Worldly 
Christians—bondage in sin. 

Lesson III. The Midianites came with 
their cattle to eat, with camels to carry off 
grain. They came at harvest time; they 
desolated the valleys and plains filled with 
grain-fields. There was little grain in the 
recky mountains, and it was not time for 
grapes; hence Gideon hid in the mountains 
far away from the grain-fields. Gideon had 
no self-confidence, but the Lord called him 
and immediately we see faith, courage, obe- 
dience. 


Lesson IV. The Midianites in the valley 
of Jezreel—tribe of Issachar. Gideon calls 
for volunteers, first from Manasseh, then 
from the tribes north of Issachar. 32,000 
gather. The Lord sifts them to 300 men, 
who were so muscular that they could bend 
to throw water into their mouths without 
kneeling—the very men to pursue the Mi- 
dianites far east of Jordan. Gideon’s army, 
100 on the north, 100 west, 100 south of 
the Midianitish camp; each standing at a 
distance from the others. The pitchers, the 
lights, the trumpets, the shout, the slaughter, 
the fleeing, the pursuit. 

Lesson V. Samson raised up for a special 
work ; special gifts, as really from the Lord, 
as were the gifts of the prophets or of the 
apostles. He overtook the running Philis- 
tines and caught the foxes, because he could 
outrun all men and animals. His strength 
was supernatural; so the fear of the Philis- 


( Concluded on page 398.) 
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A GRapnic letter from Illinois, des- 
cribing the late Alton Convention, will 
be found to be full of interest. It is on 
page 396. . 





A GREAT Sunday-school Convention is 
to be held for Eastern Massachusetts in 
the Pavilion Camp Meeting Grove, at 
South Framingham, on the 22d of June. 
When we announce that Drs, Vincent 
and Peltz, the Rev. Messrs, H. M. Par- 
sons, and A. J. Gordon, of Boston ; Smith 
Baker, of Lowell, and the famous Prof. 
Tourjee, of the Boston Jubilee, will be 
present and conduct affairs, no addi- 
tional inducement need be offered to a 
Massachusetts Sunday-school worker, at 
least, to lead him there, The topics to 
be considered are all paramount in in- 
terest and importance. 





Ir is coming time to put into effectual 
operation the different beautiful chari- 
ties in behalf of children that the sum- 
mer ushers in, The country homes, the 
sea-side hospitals, the excursions, and 
other organized agencies for improving 
the health and the morals of the chil- 
dren of our large cities, are on the eve 
of another season of their blessed work. 
It is to be hoped that all the means 
needed to sustain these movements will 
be unstintingly given as in past seasons, 
and increasingly, that th se labors of 
love may extend in influence and be- 
come permanent and very marked exhi- 
bitions of practical Christianity among 
us, 





Tue Pennsy)vania Convention is re- 
presented to have been a very delightful 
one. It was largely attended. A good 
representation of the strong men of the 
State came together. The local Com- 
mittee at Lebanon were unusually effi- 
cient, The impress and impulse given 
and received will be felt over the State. 
Tne new President, David E. Small, of 
York, is one of the most earnest Chris- 
tian workers anywhere to be found, The 
work is in good hands. The statistics 
show that Pennsylvania has a larger 
actual Sunday-school membership than 
any other State in the Uoion—taking 
the International Statistical Secretary’s 
report, made at the late Baltimore Con- 
vention, as the basis. , 





WE need not say to teachers of the 
young that the familiar talk of Dr. John 
Hall, to his own people, as reported on 
our first pages, is full of interest for 
them. A more complete and interesting 
exposition of that touching dialogue be- 
tween our Lord and his repentant dis- 
ciple we have not seen, It deals directly 
with the work which we, as the descen- 
dants of Peter in the service of the 
same Lord and Master, are bidden and 
commissioned to do. The address will 
be found to be equally precious for 
parents, We offer no apology to the 
Doctor for intruding into the home-room 
of his church and partaking with his 
people of the “ honey in the comb” with 
which he is accustomed to feed them. 
Nor will we be chargeable with having 
come to spy out the land, even though 
we bear away with us in evidence of our 
guilty mission two such splendid clusters 
of grapes as the exposition for teach- 
ers and the counsel to parents, which 
constitute this address, 





THE NEW YORK STATE OON- 
VENTION. 


E have in hand a full correspon- 
dence, interesting and reliable, 
concerning the New York Convention 
that has just adjourned at Syracuse, It 
is from the faithful pen of our faithful 
friend and co-worker Kellogg, of Troy, 
whose straightforward, instructive and 
practical correspondence and articles 
have so often enriched our columns, We 
shall not anticipate too largely in stating 
a few of the facts. The President chosen 
was Judge W. B. Edwards, of Bingham- 
ton. A delightful “service of thanks- 
giving and song’ was conducted 
jointly by the Rev. Charles S. Robinson, 
D.D., of New York, and Prof. William 
F. Sherwin, of Newark, New Jersey. 
Dr. J. H. Vincent made grandly instruc- 
tive addresses, as usual, on “ Lighting 
up a Lesson,” “ Elements of Success in 
Teaching,” and on other topics; and the 
Rev. J. 8S. Ostrander, of New York, 
spoke on “ Teachers’ Meetings.” J. 
Bennet Tyler, of Philadelphia, Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school Depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, made 
one of his most acceptable and impres- 
sive speeches. Other points are in re- 
serve for the full correspondence which 
we shall publish next week. 


The Convention was one of the largest 
ever held in the State. Over one thou- 
sand persons were present as delegates, 
and it is estimated that at least a thou- 
sand more have attended the meetings, 
which were held in two churches, in the 
afternoons and evenings. 








AN ADVANCED CLASS WANTED. 


66] WOULD take a class in the Sun- 

day-school if I could have a class 
of advanced pupils. I should make 
some improvement in teaching such a 
class.” This remark was made by a 
young lady of more than ordinary capa- 
city and culture. The implied thought 
is that no self-improvement can be de- 
rived from teaching those who have made 
but little progressin study. This idea is 
founded upon the erroneous impression 
that improvement is solely the result of 
increase in knowledge, and the higher 
the knowledge the greater the improve- 
ment. Many suppose that by taking a 
class in advanced studies they will be 
compelled to study, and will thus learn 
more than they will in teaching the ele- 
ments. It is true that they will learn 
more in relation to a particular study, 
but it does not follow that they will 
make greater mental improvement. Im- 
provement is not in proportion to the 
knowledge received by the mind, but in 
proportion to the activity put forth by 
the mind. The mental effort necessary 
to promote the education of a young 
class may promoe self-improvement 
quite as efficiently as the mental effort 
necessary to promote the education of 
more advanced pupils, 


The difficulty of teaching untrained 
classes is greater than in teaching classes 
that have received some training. In 
the latter some habits have been formed. 
They know how to do some things, and 
hence are better prepared to learn how 
to do other things. More skill is requi- 
site to determine the condition and ob- 
serve the workings of the untrained 
mind, than of the trained, and greater 
capacity for prompt adaptation to its 
movements and wants. As it requires 
more discrimination, skill and patience 
to teach the younger classes, it follows 
that the work of teaching such classes 
will be followed by greater self-improve- 
ment. The teacher who teaches a class, 
that he may add to his own knowledge, 





will receive his reward, but it will not 
come in the shape of power. 

The best teachers should take charge 
of the lowest classe. 

In regard to everything it is impor- 
tant that one should start right. The 
most important of all things is the 
culture of the mind—the care of the soul. 
A parent wishes to make his child an 
accomplished musician. He will not 
intrust him at first to a teacher of dull 
ear and bungling execution. Were he 
to do so the child might form habits 
which the ekillful teacher would find 
difficult to correct. It is more important 
that the mind should be rightly trained 
than the ear. A man should sooner com- 
mit his child to a poor musician than to 
a poor teacher. It may be said, that the 
teacher is to teach for the good of others 
and that the question of self-improve- 
ment should not be considered. Self- 
improvement is a duty. It is law- 
ful to have reference to it as a subordi- 
nate motive. Where the prospects of 
usefulness in others are equal, it will be 
lawful to select that which promises most 
self-improvement. The wisest course of ac- 
tion will always be attended by the great- 
est improvement. The course that God ap- 
proves will always be the wisest. Hence, 
if we can learn what God would have 
us to do, we have learned what course 
will tend to our highest improvement. 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


HE Psalmist said the foundations of 
the earth were out of course. There 
were disorders in the world then as there 
are now. The corruption and want of 
principle among men must have been 
great to have called forth the strong lan- 
guage of David. 

The signs of the times in the political 
and social world are not encouraging. 
Corruption and fraud on so gigantic a 
scale has not been known in Christian 
nations. God’s institution of government 
has been seized by unprincipled men and 
used to promote their own nefarious 
schemes. The people seem in a measure 
indifferent to the abuses that are succes- 
sively coming to light; at least there is 
no such general indignation felt as shall 
prevent men from appearing as defenders 
of those who have preyed upon the public. 

A renewed attempt has been made to 
represent science as antagonistic to reli- 
gion, The tendency of infidelity claiming 
science as its origin is not toward Deism 
but Atheism. Men who treat Christianity 
as an exploded fable are popular lec- 
turers on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
infidel scientists have managed to make 
the impression upon the multitude that 
theirscientfic attainments are far superior 
to Christian scientists, and that their 
infidelity is owing to their superior 
knowledge. Assumptions sometimes 
make an impression by their very bold- 
ness, and errors are sometimes uncontra- 
dicted on account of their very extrava- 
gance. 

It is a matter of comfort to know that 
all these things are known to Him who 
seeth the end from the beginning, and 
whose dominion ruleth ever all. If it 
were not a well established truth that 
God is the governor of the nations, and 
that he worketh all things according to 
the counsel of his own will, the prospect 
would be gloomy indeed. But he knows 
all that is going on. All things are open 
and naked before him. The secret 
schemes of the most cunning politician 
are perfectly known to him, and he will 
say to the wave of corruption and mis- 
rule, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou come and no 
farther.” Politicians and statesmen, so 
called, may band themselves together 
agaings honesty and justice, and seek to 





divide the spoil of nations, but He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, The 
Lord shall have them in derision. In his 
own time he will sweep them away like 
the dust of the summer threshing-floor. 

Government as well as the Church is 
an institution of God. He will not allow 
it to be destroyed. He may punish the 
people with many stripes ; but in the end 
righteousness shall prevail. 

The opposition of science, falsely so 
called, will not be permanent. It is one 
of the devices of Satan renewed but to 
fail, The more men become scientific, 
the more acute will be their perception 
of truth. Religion has nothing to fear 
from truth. 

While God has chosen the poor of this 
world, he has not left himself without a 
witness among men of science and phi- 
losophy. All along the centuries there 
have been Christian men of the highest 
order of intellect, of the first rank in 
science and philosophy, who have shown 
that a knowledge of God was not un- 
favorable to a knowledge of his works. 








WE confess to a reasonable surprise 
that the end of all Sunday-school 
work does not seem to be, essentially and 
of course, to teach piety. It is very little 
consolation after a jingle of hymns and 
miscellany to hear it said, “ Ah! well, it 
will do them some good. It may have 
been better for them to be at home. We 
are not certain.” 

The end and aim of all Sunday- school 
work evidently should be, not to build 
up a school; not to teach biblical facts, 
but to lead the soul to a personal knowl- 
edge of its God. Do not mistake us as 
meaning to condemn efforts to render 
the school instructive, entertaining, de- 
lightful. But the atmosphere should be 
responsibility to the Father. A school 
for patriotism might lose itself in drill 
and parad¢. A school for philanthropy 
in general axioms and a display of gen- 
erosity. In seeking to cultivate the 
higher grace of piety many lose them- 
selves in the routine and formularies. 
What we want to do is to impress it upon 
the superintendents that they should so 
arrange and lead the school that all shall 
feel it is God’s school. 

If we fail with the Sunday-school, God 
pity the young souls. It is true that we 
must lead them to personal consecration 
to the right. More depends on the su- 
perintendent than on all the teachers, 
If he be a pious, prayerful soul, sweet and 
true to God, he will be wise and true 
with the school. The tone will be all 
right even if the machinery be not the 
most approved. 








OUR TEACHERS. 





ERHAPS we should have written it 
* Our Educators.” The word teacher 
suggests the idea of a person, and all the 
educational influences to which we are 
subject are not personal influences. One’s 
education is influenced by circumstances 
as well as by teachers, and the influence 
of the former is sometimes greater than 
that of the latter. Hugh Miller wrote a 
book entitled “My School and my School- 
masters.” It isa book that all who desire 
to be educated should read, especially 
those who have few advantages for study. 
It will show them that they have many 
more advantages for culture than they 
supposed, 

Among personal teachers, those who 
have held the office of teacher have been 
less influential than a classmate or an ac- 
quaintance. A man who has held some 
of the highest positions in the country, 
said he owed litte to his professors in 
college, and everything to the example of 
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a studious and intelligent classmate. A 
young man who was studying for the 
ministry became acquainted with a mo- 
ther in Israel who admired his talents, 
and earnestly desired their full consecra- 
tion to God. As he was leaving her 
chamber, to which she had been confined 
for years, she said to him, “Seekest thou 
great things for thyself? Seek them 
not.” The young man was conscious of 
a desire for excellence. He was not dis- 
tinctly conscious that he was a very am- 
bitious man. The text quoted by the 
aged saint revealed to him something of 
the state of his heart. He strove against 
what he saw threatened to be a ruling 
passion. He lived long and exerted a 
wide and salutary influence. He always 
recognized the aged disciple as one of the 
most influential of his earthly teachers 

Providential events are designed to 
give us lessons of instruction. In such 
cases God is the teacher, and it will be 
well for us to attend to the lesson. But 
oftentimes by his providence he speaks 
once, yea twice, and man regardeth it 
not. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
CONVENTION. 


HE eleventh annual session has just 

closed at Lebanon. The first meet- 
ing was very appropriately a children’s 
meeting. It is a good inspiration to be- 
gin a conference about children, with a 
meeting with children. Nothing so 
kindles the flame of desire in a loyal 
child-loving heart as a gathering of little 
ones, with their bright, beautiful faces, 
and their sweet, joyful songs. It wasa 
happy thought of the Committee who ar- 
ranged the programme, Three of these 
children’s meetings were held in as many 
churches—Zion’s Lutheran, in which the 
Convention sat, the Trinity United 
Brethren, and the Centenary Methodist. 
Delightful addresses were made. The 
Rev. Dr. Newton, of Philadelphia, one 
of the most successful children’s preach- 
ers in the world, spoke in two of the 
churches, as well as Mr. John R. Whit- 
ney, also of Philadelphia, who illustrated 
his addresses by a very apt use of the 
blackboard. Mr. R. S, Walton, of Phila- 
delphia, and David E. Small, of York, 
were among the speakers at these pre- 
liminary meetings. When we add that 
the singing was led by Prof. William H. 
Doane, of Cincinnati, and from the new 
book, “ Brightest and Best,” of which 
Professors Doane and Robert Lowry are 
joint authors, a conception may be had 
of the delightful character of the musi- 
cal part of the exercises. Prof. Doane 
conducted the singing throughout the 
remaining sessions—saving, perhaps, on 
the last day, whea the efficient local 
talent of Lebanon carried on that fea- 
ture with most earnest and satisfactory 
effectiveness. 

The Hon. Charles Albright, of Mauch 
Chunk, President, took the chair on 
Tuesday evening. He filled the position 
admirably throughout all the sessions. 
The Rev. J. J. Reinmund, of Lebanon, 
made the welcoming address. It was 
warm, fraternal and catholic spirited. 
He urged the need of spiritual influ- 
ences; of more heart-power, divine re- 
liance, heavenly unction, revival results, 
President Aibright responded in well 
chosen words, and after the reading of 
the State Secretary’s report, the Rev. 
Robert Lowry and Dr. Newton closed the 
evening session with earnest and inspir- 
ing addresses. It was one of the very 
best “go offs” for a Sunday-school Con- 
vention we have ever known, Warm, 
enthusiastic, stirring, spiritual, practical, 
it was a most happy augury of the whole 
season of delightful enjoyment that fol- 
lowed. 





The following is the full text of the 
report of Rev. Eiwin W. Rice, our effi- 
cient State Secretary. It presents a most 
cheerful view of the cause in Pennsyl- 
vania, and stimulated all who heard it : 

Report of the State Secretary. 


To the Pennsylvania Sabbath-School Association, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW LasorgrRs: The record 
of work for the year now closing may surely call 
forth our heartiest thanksgiving to God, from 
whom comes all our success. 

Guided by the suggestions of the last Conven- 
tion, marked progress bas been made in the 
Sunday-school cause upon the modified plan 
adopted nearly two years ago. The method for- 
me:iy proposed of dividing the State into several 
large d.stricts, each embracing four or five coun- 
ties, was found, on trial. to be ineffective, chiefly 
because it appeared to supersede County organiza- 
tions. Exverience indicates that the most suc- 
cessful method of work for state Sabbath-School 
Associatious is ou€ which wiil secure the cordial 
co-operation of all the agencies, union, denomi- 
national and voluntary, existing in any State, and 
which will simply stimulate and direct them in 
achieving the best results. 

The Executive Committee, as authorized by the 
last Convention, appointed Charles W. Wells, of 
Pottsville, Statistical Secretary. who entered 
promptly upon his duties, and will report cheer- 
ful progress in that important feature of our work. 

The serious troubles in the coal regions and the 
general depression of the business interests of the 
State, have made the w: rk of forming new County 
Associations a slow and unusualiy difficult one. 
In the face of these drawbacks three new county 
organizations have been practically effected, viz: 
Fuiton, Luzerne and In tiaua. In four other coun- 
ties preliminary meetings had been held, and ar- 
rangements made for perfecting organizaidons at 
an early day, viz: Somerset, Bedford, Blair and 
Jefferson. 

The »: e hundred and upwards of ——— 
Institutes and Conventions held during the year, 
and attended by teachers fiom fully forty-five 
counties in the State, fairly indicate the effective- 
ness of existing County Associations 

At the (Triennial) International Sunday-school 
Convention held last month in Baltimore, this 
State was represented by its full number of dele- 
gates, and by many of its most activeand zealous 
workers. The success of tne International Uni- 
furm Lesson movement (a movement the begin- 
nivg of whica Was due in no small degree to the 
qu et earnestness and efficiency wih which it 
was pressed by the Chairm+n of our Executive 
Com mittee, Lewis D. Vail), was the chief topic of 
interest and congr tulation The importance of 
Normal work came up for cousideration, but re- 
ceived far less atiention than the maguitude of 
the subject merit. d in au Internationa: Sunday- 
School Convention of America. . 

The pressing necessity for introducing improved 
methods of instruction and of securing more skiil- 
ful teachers in our Sunday-schools for the sake of 
the vastly increased power it will give, as well as 
from tne inexorable demand of the public that 
religious education shall keep pace with secular 
cuiture in all the approved methods of train ng 
the youthful mind is very apparent to every 
thoughtfu pastor and teacher. 

The time is at hand, when the State Sabbath- 
School Associations must enter upen this work 
in some systematic and effective manner some 
simple and elementary course of study or reading, 
may be out! ned by this State Association or by 
its Executive Committee, and the same recom- 
mended to be pursued by all Sunday-school teach- 
ers. County Associations should undertake 
to promote the adoption of such a needtu! course. 
This they could do by offering to hold examina- 
tions of all teachers offering th mselves for such 
an examination upon a prescribed course of ae 
paratory reading. A compe ent committee might 
be selected by these local associations, which 
could ve authorized to publish a list of those pass- 
ing the examiovation satisfactorily, or to issue cer- 
titicates to successful candidates, or in any other 
way to encourage such special ra and 
study. Orif this plan be deemed impracticable, 
the County As-ociations should be requested to 
give a piace on the programme of every Conven- 
tion or Institute for a thorougk review of some 
specified portion of this course of reading and the 
examinations be left to the respective churches, 
and und-r the direction of their pastor or any 
competent committee, that each church might 
appornt, the Assoc ations taking pains to urge tne 
importance of thi subject upon the attention of 
all the churches within their bounds. The chief 
purpose is to secure tha study and needful prepa- 
ration on the part of these already eng»ged in or 
who propose to undertake the responsible work 
of in-tructing souls in Bible knowledge. 

Another feature of the work of our State calling 
for attention from this Association is the need of 
a@ more general co-operation and greater improve- 
ment in the Sunday-schools in our larger cities 
and centres. Local and denominational associa- 
tions are doing a grand work, and ought not to be, 
and would not be, hindered, but rather helped, by 
a broader conference and co-operation of workers 
of all denominations, to consider ways for promot- 
ing that highest efficiency, which all the schools 
in comm.vo desire to attain. 

This Association may be gratified to know that 
with a good record of work done, it can say for 
the first time in many years, with a good con- 
science, that it owes no man anything, but “to 
love one another,” as it closes tue year with all 
bills paid and a smail balance in the treasury. 

Best of ail, the reperts of additions to the 
churches from the Sunday-schools, and of spirit- 
ual results, though not all we could wish, is yet 
enough. to call forth our gratitude, and cause us to 
reuew our toil with inereased faith and greater 
confidence, in a grander narvest of souls in the 
coming year, resulting from the faithful teaching 
of the Divine Word, in humble dependence upon 
the illuminating power of the Holy Ghost. 


On Wednesday morning, after a warm 
devotional service of half an hour pre- 
ceding the business session, the Statis- 
tical Secretary, Charles W. Wells, Esq., 
of Pottsville, read his annual report. It 
recited the hindrances and difficulties in 
getting accurately at the numerical 
strength of the cause in the State, and 
proposed some practical ways of over- 
coming the difficulties. Twenty counties 
report in full, and twelve more in part, 
while fifteen are promised within the 
summer. The actual and estimated 





figures aggregate as follows: 7,660 Sab- 
bath-schools, 94,424 officers and teachers, 
and 706,845 scholars—total 802,268. 
This report shows that Pennsylvania has 
more Sunday-schools than any other State 
in the Union, and an attendance of 
twenty-three per cent. of the population, 
a higher average than is reached by any 
State excepting Connecticut, which shows 
not quite twenty-five per cent. 

About three hundred delegates were in 
attendance at Lebanon. A Sunday- 
school Bazaar was one of the features. 
The Treasurer, Mr. John Wiest, reported 
a balance of $80.59 in the treasury. On 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons 
sectional meetings were held, at which 
specific classes of work were considered, 
and those interested in Infant-class, In- 
termediate, and Bible-class, and Normal- 
class instruction, had opportunity of 
considering their special departments. 
These meetings were full of practical 
interest. The Hon. David E, Small, of 
York, was made President for the ensu- 
ing year (the President’s office is rotary 
in Pennsylvania), and Messrs. Rice, 
Wells and Wiest were re-elected to their 
well-filled posts as Secretary, Statistical 
Secretary and Treasurer. A few changes 
were made on the Executive Committee. 
Telegrams of fraternal greeting were in- 
terchanged with the Kentucky, Ohio 
and New York State Conventions, simul- 
taneously assembling. The whole gath- 
ering has been one of the most profitable 
and, in a present as well as prospective 
view, the most successful, of any that 
have been held of late years. [Further 
notes may be expected for another issue. 
—Ep. 8. S. T.] B. 


Notes. 


One who knows says that the successful 
Sunday-school must be and will be (1) order- 
ly, (2) sociable, (3) liberal, (4) spiritual. 


One result of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Meeting in Richmond has been 
to insure the success of their Building pro- 
ject. They are aiming to have a $75,000- 
Hall. 

















In the month of May, the Missionaries 
of the American Sunday-School Union in 
the Northwest organized and aided 150 
Sunday-schools, having a membership of 
581 teachers and 4,591 scholars.—That is 
five a day. Pretty big business. 





The Sunday-school at St. John’s M. E. 
Church, in Cincinnati, is holding a “ Bazaar 
of Nations” in its lectureroom. It publishes 
alive organ called “‘The Sunday-School 
Standard.” David A. Murphy is superin- 
tendent of this representative school. 


: The Baptist Sunday-schools of Philadel- 
phia seem to be very evenly and substan- 
tially strong in their membership. Out of 
fifty-odd thirty have 300 and more scholars, 
each, on their rolls. The six highest num- 
bers in teachers and scholars are 988, 918, 
712, 647, 633, 616. 





Greensburg, Ind., claims to have started 
the present spelling-school fever, on the 
26th of June, 1874, at a ehurch fair; and 
the Hon. Will UCumback, ex-governor of 
the State and an ardent Sunday-school 
worker, is accredited with the origination of 
it there. 


Tabernacle Presbyterian Sunday-school, 
in Philadelphia, Rev. H. C. McCook pastor 
and T. Esmond Harper superintendent, has 
just held its sixtieth anniversary. A concert 
Bible exercise was rendered by the school, 
and a beautiful allegory was read by the 
pastor. The school grows. 


The Sunday-School Department of The 
Citizen, a first-class weekly, published in St. 
Paul, Minn., is edited under the direction of 
the Central Committee of the State Sunday- 





school Convention. It contains the Inter- 
national Lessons prepared by Mr. Henry 
Plant. And they are exceedingly well pre- 
pared. 


The annual meeting of the Presbyterian 
Sunday-School Union, of Richmond, Va., 
was an uncommonly interesting one. The 
presence and words of delegates to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Conven- 
tion were highly appreciated. The Union 
flourishes finely. It includes 209 teachers 
and 1254 scholars. 46 conversions were re- 
ported for the year. 


In a few days the New England Sunday- 
School Camp-Meeting assembles on the 
shores of Lake Winnipiseogee, at Weirs, 
N. H. Drs, Vincent, “ Adirondack” Mur- 
ray, Lorrimer, Peirce, Mr. and Mrs. Crafts, 
et al., will be there. Dr. Eben Tourjee is to 
organize a powerful chorus, and one or two 
cornet bands will be present. The time is 
the third week in June. If you can, go! 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
SOME THINGS ABOUT PLAIN- 
FIELD, N. J. 


BY CHARLES HOPKINS, 


HROUGH a very cordial invitation from 

members of the “ privileged class” your 
correspondent was induced to visit Plain- 
field, New Jersey, to examine the new 
“Model of Palestine,” just completed in 
plaster, by order of the Plainfield Sunday- 
school Normal-class, by Rev. Prof. W. H. 
Perrine, D. D., who is also the author of the 
celebrated “ Panorama of Palestine,” which 
was exhibited on Tuesday evening, June 
Ist., in the Congregational Church, under 
the auspices of the Normal-ciass, 

After an hour’s ride on the New Jersey 
Central Railroad, through the green fields 
and refreshing breezes of the country, in 
company with 

‘* The Railroad Normal-Class,”’ 
who opened their Bibles, and sitting in 
groups throughout the car spent the hour 
in the study of the Sunday-school lesson for 
the coming Sabbath, we reached the good 
city of Plainfield, refreshed, not only, physi- 
cally but spiritually, with the “ goodly fel- 
lowship of the saints.” It is but fair tosay, 
that the enthusiasm for Bible study and 
Sunday-school work, and the united and 
harmonious working of all denominations 
in this direction, has become a passion with 
the Christian men of Plainfield. They are, 
most of them, New York business men, 
who go out to, and return from, their busi- 
ness in the city, morning and evening, and 
this hour in the cars, twice in the day, is 
devoted to the study of the Sunday-school 
lesson for the coming Sabbath. These les- 
sons are to be published, after July lst, in 
the Normal Class (a monthly), published 
by Nelson & Phillips, New York, and edited 
by Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, whose residence 
for ten years has been in Plainfield. It is 
not difficult to discover the influence which 
this accomplished scholar and great and en- 
thusiastic teacher has upon his fellow-towns- 
men of all denominations. But I must speak 
first of 

The New Model of Palestine. 

This is the first model ever made, and it 
is a great satisfaction to be able to tell the 
whole Sunday-school world, through the 
columns of The Times, that it is perfect as 
an artistic success, is entirely accurate in de- 
tail, and has the enthusiastic endorsement 
of Rev. Dr. Vincent. Rev. Dr. Perrine, the 
author of the model, is a born artist, and 
has spent ten years of his life in the study 
of the topography and geography of the 
Holy Land, and resided several months in 
Palestine, sketching views of the country. 
He rode along the coast ofthe Mediterranean, 
bordering on Palestine, on the bowspritof a 
ship to make sketches of the counury along 
the coast. The scale on which the model 
is built is one inch to the mile, making the 
entire length of the model fifteen feet, repre- 
senting 180 miles of country. The width, of 
course, is in the same proportion. The ele- 
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vations and depressions of surface are very 
marked, as it is a hilly and mountainous 
land—the peaks of Lebanon rising above 
the Mediterranean Sea 10,140 feet, covered 
with snow, and the Dead Sea level sinking 
to 1317 feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean. The coloring of the mountains, 
valleys and sea is made to represent the 
natural tints of the landscape; with this 
exception, the regions where the Saviour 
was received with favor by the people are 
tinted in bright and yellow hues. The tops 
of the mountains of Lebanon are tinted 
white; the Dead Sea is a transparent green ; 
the Mediterranean is blue; the fertile hills 
and valleys are of a greenish hue ; the rocks 
and waste places are tinted with the arid 
and sandy color of the Desert. The towns 
and historic places are all represented in 
miniature, with the towering spire or mina- 
ret of the mosque or temple that now 
marks the spot. 

There is no foreshortening of scenery ; the 
proportions of the landscapes are all rela- 
tively accurate, looking from any direction. 
The names of all the p'aces and cities are 
printed and pasted on the exact spot, so 
that the scholar or visitor can study the 
land with great profit and delight. It isthe 
next thing to going to Palestine and seeing 
the land itself. The model is not only a 
great acquisition to Art, but more especially 
a treasure consecrated to the study of the 
Bible, for the use of the Sunday-school 
teachers of America. And in the name of 
the Plainfield Normal-class, I am author- 
ized to invite all Sunday-school scholars and 
teachers throughout the country to visit and 
study the model for themselves, It had just 
received the last touches from the hands of 
the artist the day I saw it (June 1), and it 
is now on exhibition at the rooms of the 
Y. M.C. A, of Plainfield, N. J. 

The artist and author, Rey. Prof. W. H, 
Perrine, D. D., is now pastor of a church in 
St. Joseph’s, Michigan, and has for ten years 
past been Professor of Belles Lettres in Al- 
bion College, Albion, 

The Panorama of Palestine, 
by Dr. Perrine, exhibited at the Congrega- 
tional Church in the evening, was a fitting 
sequel to the model. It is well painted, 
far superior to most panoramas, and the 
drawings were made exact from nature by 
the Doctor himself. It comprises sixty differ- 
ent views from the most interesting localities 
in Palestine, and covers an area of 6,000 
square feet of canvass, It should be exhibit- 
ed and owned in New York or Brooklyn. 
Would itnot be well for the Sunday-School 
Association of New York, or the Brook- 
lyn Sunday-School Union, to purchase it 
and thus secure the use of the greatest help 
to Bible study in this country to the great- 
est number of Bible and Sunday-school 
scholars? Iam informed it can be bought 
at a very reasonable price, or it can be hired 
for a season, and afterwards bought if thought 
best. It is not only a great stimulant and 
help to Bible study, but a source of great 
entertainment and pleasure to all scholars 
and lovers of true art. It has attained great 
popularity and the endorsement of some of 
the first critics of the nation in the cities of 
the West, where it has been exhibited. 
The Home of Rev. Dr. Vincent, 

We had the pleasure of calling on Dr. 
Vincent at his own home, and was immedi- 
ately ushe.ed into his study by the Doctor 
himself. His study is emphatically his 
home, and it is well kept. Method and or- 
der impress you at once. The walls are 
covered with libraries and a few small pic- 
tures, A bust of Plato stands over the door. 
We were first introduced to the “type- 
writer,” and saw it manipulated by the 
Doctor. He does all his writing in this way, 
with no fatigue and as rapidly as he can use 
the pen (to the great delight of the printer), 
as every word is printed in the plainest type. 
One can easily understand how the Doctor 
accomplishes such a vast amount of work 
after you have visited his literary work-shop 
and learned his plan of study. After three 
or four days of excessive study he goes 
away to hold Sunday-school Institutes and 


get relaxation and rest. So he keeps him- 
self always vigorous and in good condition, 
and to all appearances will not wear out for 
thirty years. May his days be long and 
peaceful! The world cannot afford to part 
with him. Heis constantly working outsome 
new idea for the Sunday-schools of America. 
The latest new idea of the Doctor is the 
Winnipisaukee Lake Assembly, 
at Weirs, near Concord, New Hampshire, 
to be held June 14th-19th. Among the 
distinguished men who are expected to ad- 
dress the Convention are Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray, Rey. Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D., and 
Rev. Bishop I.W. Wiley, D. D., all of Boston; 
Rev. Bishop E. 8. Janes, D. D., of New 
York; Rev. B. K. Peirce, D. D., and Rev. 
J. W. Hamilton, of Boston; Miss Sarah J. 
Smiley, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. W. F. 
Crafts and wife, of New Bedford, Mass., and 
Frank Beard, the artist, of New York City. 
The Convention is intended for all New 
England, and is similar to the one held at 
Chautauqua Lake, last summer,which proved 
such a great success, and which is to be re- 
peated this summer, as your readers know. 
An Outline Map of Palestine. 

We were shown a topographical outline 
pocket map of the Holy Land, compiled by 
O. B. Leonard, from very recent surveys 
published by the Sunday-School Normal- 
class of Plainfield, N. J.,1875. Scale ten 
miles to the inch, with the approximate ele- 
vations and depressions above the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The distances are all indicated 
by figures in exact feet. It is very useful to 
Bible students. 

A Conundrum, 

The following is a conundrum from the 
Plainfield Normal-class, connected with the 
Sunday-school lesson for Sunday, June 6. 

“ We left our little ones at home 

And whither went, we did not know. 
We for the church's sake did go, 

And lost our lives in doing so. 

We went straight forward on the road 
With all the wicked full in view ; 

We lived to men, we died to God, 


Yet nothing of religion knew.” 
—1. Sam, 6: 10, 12. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
A SECOND LETTER TO PRIMARY 
TEACHERS. 


BY MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 
THE LESSON. 


EAR TEACHER-FRIEND :—One of 

the most essential things to do in teach- 
ing the lesson is to get the children to think. 
“ He has no opinion of his own,” we some- 
times hear said of some one. The same 
might be truly said of many people of whom 
opinions are accepted rather than received. 
And oftentimes what we call “changing the 
mind” is simply the first thoughtful deci- 
sion. But do you think it is safe to teach 
children the religion of Christ, a matter 
which must decide their soul’s eternal wel- 
fare in such a manner, that a thoughtful 
awakening may open the way to doubt? 
But rather should not the understand- 
ing be converted as well as the heart? 
One of the best rules ever given to teachers 
is, “ Never tell a child what you can lead 
him (by questions and illustrations) to dis- 
cover for himself.” 

We will take away half the pleasure of 
the lesson if we tell children everything we 
want them to know. Let us for a moment 
try to put ourselves in their places. It isa 
great delight to visit a green-house in the 
winter. The fragrant air, the bright blos- 
soms, the genial warmth and springing life 
offering a wide contrast to the winter-land 
outside, Which should we prefer—to be 
invited by a friend to pass through the 
green-house or to be left outside and be told 
simply of the beauty within? I am think- 
ing that we are in danger of taking all the 
gladsomeness out of the child-heart by de- 
priving it of the sweets which it might 
gather in the genial summer-land of thought. 

Perhaps you would ask now, How can 
children be aroused to think? Make an in- 
terrogation point out of every child in the class. 
“The instinct of investigation” is the teach- 








er’s most available point in the child’s na- 
ture. To teach a class of children without 
arousing this instinct, which might be more 
familiarly called curiosity, might be com- 
pared with eating withered radishes which 
had lost all their pungency and fresh crisp- 
ness. Yes, but here S——, by my side, says, 
You have unbolted one door only to lead to 
another as closely locked. How are we to 
arouse curiosity? I will tell you, as I did 
her, of a missionary talk which I heard 
“Uncle Will” give to a company of chil- 
dren. After introducing the subject of mis- 
sions, and talking for a few moments about 
missionaries, he said that he had brought a 
large number of mis-ionaries with him, 
would they Jike to see them ?—they were 
under his handkerchief on the table. At 
that point, I saw considerable unavailable 
peeping down; but the “interrogation 
points” were left to grow still more full of 
wonder, while the great good which mission- 
aries do was told them. Then the handker- 
chief was lifted and a pile of pennies was 
seen. The children were then urged to 
send many such missionaries every Sunday. 
This same curious interest will be a great 
help to the memory, and surely if there is 
anything we should seek to do it is to give 
the lesson in such a way that it will be remem- 
bered. We should not be content with re- 
viewing lessons only once each quarter, nor 
each month, but from week to week, and 
indeed no lesson is well taught that is not 
largely made up of reviews of parts already 
given, that is, “‘ Never give a piece of infor- 
mation without asking for it again.” Have 
you not had gratifying proof of your suc- 
cess in teaching a lesson thoroughly, by 
hearing a parent tell you that the child day 
after day repeated your precepts in his play 
Sunday-school? 

There are yet four other points which oc- 
cur to me about this subject of the lesson. 
I will simply state them and leave their 
elaboration to your own thoughts. 

Ist. Seek to make one definite point rather 
than to teach the entire lesson. 

2d. Study to make a variety in method. 

3d. Learn a great deal more about the 
lesson than you expect to teach. 

Ath. Make the lesson contribute to the child's 
love of the Bible. I must add a few words 
upon this point. It is a sad fact that there 
is no book so neglected by Christians as the 
Bible. A class of Christian ladies of average 
intelligence were unable to answer the ques- 
tion, “ What was the tabernacle?’ One 
thought “It was a pile of stones.” Would 
there be such deplorable ignorance if there 
were a greater interest in the Bible among 
Christians? It has been truthfully said 
that if rightly taught or read to a child the 
Bible would prove the most attractive of 
story books. In my own teaching, when the 
interest of the class has been raised to the 
most intense degree, I make it a rule to 
open the blessed Book and connect it with 
what they are hearing, by reading a part of 
the story. To cherish a love for God’s book, 
next to the conversion of the child’s heart, 
is the most important work a teacher has to 
do. Yours in loving service, 

Sara J. CRAFTS. 








; For The ‘Sunday-School Times. 
PIETY TAUGHT IN OBJECT- 
LESSONS. 


BY THE REV. WM. DE LOSS LOVE. 


HERE is the modern method of secu- 
lar teaching by object-lessons. The 
instructor takes up an object of whatever 
kind, and instead of depending on mere 
linguistic description of it places it be- 
fore the pupils, and requires them to 
name as far as they can its parts, quali- 
ties and elements. The purpose is not to 
allow the child to form its conception of 
the object from mere description, but to 
give it the advantage of sight, of touch, 
and of other senses, it may be, in addi- 
tion to the idea gained by imagination 
and memory through descriptive lan- 
guage. The object may be an apple, a 





slate, a globe, an animal, or any other 
thing. It is to be described in its own 
presence, not in its absence. 

This object-lesson mode of teaching is 
somewhat new in the present system of 
education. But it is not new in God’s 
mode of teaching religion. His plan 
has always been to have it done along 
with object-lessons. On that principle 
he says, “ Let your light soshine.” “Ye 
are the light of the world.” Parents and 
Sabbath-school instructors should teach 
the Bible, not merely by reading and ex- 
plaining it, but in addition by exempli- 
fying its precepts. Their own lives should 
show children and scholars what it is to 
repent and do works meet for repentance ; 
what to pray always and not faint; what 
to bear every cross and keep back no part 
of the price; what to be humble and 
truthful before God and men ; what to be 
forgiving and not easily provoked; what 
to be faithful and not lukewarm; what to 
be thankful, watchful and enduring to 
the end. No parent can really bring up 
his children in the nurture of the Lord 
without the object-lesson teaching ex- 
emplified in himself, though they may 
become Christians without his assistance. 
No Sabbath-school teacher can fill his 
place as well as he should without show- 
ing forth Christian piety in his spirit and 
life every day. It may not be best to 
leave his class if he fails, but it is best to 
teach godliness by object-lessons. With- 
out teaching religion by the real object 
in existence it all becomes dry theory or 
cold formality without the power of god- 
liness ; or self-reliant trust without faith 
in God; or self-righteousness without the 
righteousness of Christ; or rank unbelief 
of heart overtopping all doctrines; or 
both moral and intellectual unbelief not- 
withstanding the whole Word *of God. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


THE INDIANA STATE CON- 
VENTION. 


EAR TIMES: As I know you have not 

the space to spare for anything like 

full proceedings of our Convention, I will 

give you a condensed review of it. W. H. 

Levering, Esq., called the body to order, 

June Ist, at 8 p.m., at the Opera House in 
the beautiful city of Lafayette. 

The singing was led by Prof. Ruggles, 
supported by about fifty of the best singers 
of the various churches in the city. One 
piano and four organs were on the stage, 
manipulated by five experienced young 
ladies, and the singing was prompt and well 
done all through the Convention. 

After the opening services, Rev. J. W. 
Joyce, in a few very appropriate remarks, 
introduced E. D. Jones, of St. Louis, who 
made an interesting address on “ The Work 
of our Convention.” Wednesday morning, 
after the usual devotional exercises, the dif- 
ferent committees were appointed and the 
President made his report, which was full 
and explicit, after which Miss Mary Hadley 
read an able paper on “ Woman’s Work in 
the Sunday-school ;” then Brother Jones 
conducted his model Sunday-school exercises 
with a great amount of earnestness and in- 
terest. Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Delamater, 
of Indianapolis, addressed the Convention 
on the subject of “ Bible Temperance in the 
Sunday-school,” niaking many praetical 
suggestions. William H. Lewis, of Phila- 
delphia, was present, having come all the 
way to meet his Indiana brethren. 

The Hon. Schuyler Colfax 
was also present, and was greeted, on rising 
to speak, with great applause. He said that 
twenty-five years of his life had been spent 
in the Sunday-school as a scholar and 
worker. No part of his life was so memora- 
ble to him. He fully realized the value of 
our common schools, but the Sabbath-schools 
were far more priceless. The one educated 
the child for the citizenship of the State, the 
other trained him for a habitation in another 
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world. The secular schools educated the 
mind, the Sabbath-schools the heart and the 
conscience. He closed his brief remarks 
with a timely dissertation on the subject of 
temperance. Next in order of programme 
was an address by Rev. H. M. Morey, of 
South-Bend, on “The Sunday-school as a 
remedy for Sabbath Breaking and Profanity.” 
His remarks were well received. The even- 
ing session was taken up by reports from the 
Vice-Presidents of the thirteen districts, and 
a few remarks from that grand old war- 
horse in the Sunday-school work, the Rev. 
B. W. Chidlaw, of Ohio, 
A Children’s Meeting. 

Thursday morning, after devotional ex- 
ercises led by Rev. H. J. Meck, the first 
thing on the programme was an address “To 
the Children of our Sunday-schools,” by 
E. D. Jones, of St. Louis. 

Brother Jones started out by telling the 
children before him that he would spend a 
few minutes in getting acquainted with 
them, after which he preached them a short 
sermon from the text, “I am the Rose of 
Sharon.” It was interspersed by singing, 
and although he did not come up to his best 
efforts, he held the attention of the children 
as well as adults, 

Bennett Anderson, a lay youth from Eng- 
land, followed Mr. Jones with a timely 
anecdote, going to show that the parents 
were frequently brought to Jesus through 
the children of the Sunday-school. Next in 
order were reports from officers and commit- 
tees. ; 

S. N. Curmick, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, reported the follow- 
ing for officers of the Union for this year: 
President, W. H. Levering, Lafayette; Cor- 
responding Secretary, M. M. Hurley, New 
Albany; Recording Secretary, Frank W. 
Willis, Waterloo; Treasurer, Alexander A. 
Rice, Lafayette ; State Statistical Secretary, 
J.I. Underwood, Cambridge, Secretary, with 
members of Executive Committee and Vice- 
Presidents. The report was adopted. 

A Swearing Committee. 

The select committee appointed to devise 
means for the removal of the vice of swear- 
ing and Sabbath breaking reported good 
strong resolutions, which were adopted. As 
they were quite lengthy I will not put them 
in this letter, but may give them some 
future time. The Treasurer’s report showed 
a balance on hand of $145. The Commit- 
tee on Enrollment reported three hundred 
and thirty-four delegates in attendance. At 
this point several towns and cities were 
mentioned for the next annual meeting of 
the Union. Fort Wayne receiving the 
largest number of votes was chosen. 

Rev. J. M. Hughes addressed the Conven- 
tion on “The Gulf between the Sunday- 
school and the Church, and how Bridged,” 
stirring up considerable thought and life 
with a number of speakers who followed in 
short speeches. 

An Infant-class Taught. 

After the opening exercises on Thursday 
afternoon, Mrs. Hattie M. Patterson, of 
Knightstown, conducted an Infant-class ex- 
ercise. She had the class rise and repeat 
the Lord’s prayer in concert; she had 
placards bearing sentences, which the class 
read together; she had a map of Bible 
lands, and her questions drew from the class 
a surprising knowledge of the country, as 
they had learned from the Bible and teach-~ 
ers, showing that maps of Bible history are 
of the utmost importance to all who wish to 
study the Scriptures understandingly. 

Rev. John Jenkins discussed the question, 
“How Should County Sunday-School Con- 
ventions be Conducted ?” In answer to hisown 
question, “Who Should be the Workers in the 
Sunday-School Convention ?” he said, first, 
the ministry ; second, the officers of every 
congregation in the county; third, the su- 
perintendent and teachers of all the Sunday- 
schools; fourth, every man, woman and child 
who loves the Saviour. One very essential 
thing was to have them well conducted; a 
programme well arranged. He objected 
to essays. He would have much lively 
singing. He would make the County Con- 





ventions pre-eminently devotional, etc. Then 
the temperance question was taken up for 
half an hour, with three-minute speeches, 
after which some empty resolutions were 
offered and passed. Thursday evening at 8 
o'clock the President of the Convention 
made some valuable suggestions for the fu- 
ture, after which Mrs. Rhoda Coffin, of 
Richmond, led a praise meeting for two 
hours with great success in which very many 
of the large audience participated, closing 
the Convention with “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” and the benedic- 
tion. 
A Few Items and Thoughts, 

The citizens of Lafayette deserve great 
credit for the hospitality shown in entertain- 
ing delegates. Many persons who had 
gladly arranged for and wanted delegates to 
stay with them during the Convention had 
none, showing that the good people had pre- 
pared for many more than were in atten- 
dance. The reports show that more than 
one-half of the counties in the State have 
auxiliary organizations to the State Union, 
and even many of those which have not 
such organizations are doing an im- 
mense amount of work. Notwithstanding 
some very foolish things are said and done 
at these Conventions, by persons who mean 
well but lack judgment, there is an untold 
amount of good done for the Sunday-school 
cause by these gatherings. 

It is more evident every year that too 
much care cannot be taken in getting up the 
programme, to make it bring out the best 
Sunday-school talent on the most important 
and vital interests of the Sunday-school 
work, »HERVEY. 








for The Sunday-School Times. 
THE FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. * 








HE June meeting of this Society was 

opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Sawtelle, formerly agent for the Bible So- 
ciety in France and among the Vaudois. Dr. 
Campfield, of the American Foreign Chris- 
tian Union, was present and took part in the 
exercises, and also Mr. Smeltz, of Balti- 
more, general Superintendent of the Mary- 
land Sunday-schools, Dr. Crooman and Rev. 
O. C. Morse, besides an unusually large at- 
tendance of members. The minutes of the 
last meeting followed and then the report of 
the 

; Spanish 


Committee. Mrs. De Sanchez, at Huelva, 
writes that the priests endeavor to keep 
the children away from the Protestant 
schools, and for this purpose have opéned 
night schools themselves, informing all 
the children that they will be burned up 
if they listen to the Protestants. However, 
she has a good Sunday-school with four 
teachers, and feels that each scholar will 
become in turn a missionary to others. She 
tells of one child, who begging its mother to 
sing, would listen to nothing else but Sun- 


day-school hymns, She also speaks of 
M-——-, about three leagues off, where there 
are great prospects for evangelical work, 
and where she soon hopes to open another 
Sunday-school. Mr. A. M. Empeytaz writes 
of his work at Barcelona, says his hope is 
in the children; has a great lack of teachers; 
meets daily with those he has to pray for a 
blessing upon their work. Says the govern- 
ment continues liberal, but that Protestants 
are not allowed to celebrate marriages, and 
thanks the Society for The Sunday-School 
Times, which he finds very useful. Pastor 
Fiiedner, at Madrid, writes that his Sunday- 
school paper has a subseription list of 1,000 
and would be self-supporting if this could 
be doubled. Has twenty scholars in his 
school and meets his teachers for prepara- 
tion every week, and is greatly encouraged 
by the acquisition of a young Christian book- 
seller, who will, he thinks, greatly advance 
the work, which in Spain is in its infancy. 
Germany. 

A lady in Brunswick writes of her school 
of three hundred children, who all attend 
voluntarily and are taught by eighteen 
ladies ; gentlemen she does not seem to want. 
A lady teaching in Mr. Noel’s school in 
Berlin speaks of gentlemen teachers as very 
difficult to get. The school is held in 
two buildings and superintended by the 
young vicar, who is very enthusiastic. The 





children leave at their confirmation, but 
three have already come back as teachers. 

The Rev. W. Nelle, of Langenburg, tells 
at full leng h the story of o izing his 
school in the very face of difficulties and his 
own want of faith, and ascribes its triumph- 
ant success entirely to God who always gives 
us more than we can ask'or think. From 

France 
we have, first, a printed A na presented at 
the last Conference by Mr. Burean on how 
to teach a Sunday-school, and accompanied 
by a very interesting letter, in which he 
states that he heard Mr. Woodruff speak in 
the Oratoire at Paris when he was mf 
eighteen years old. He immediately too 
a class, afterwards became superintendent, 
and now at his parish Snag pe Lou- 
hairs—has a school of one hundred and fifty 
scholars and thirteen teachers, besides a 
small school of fifteen scholars in a neigh- 
boring village. In his ownschool there are 
four adult classes who all learn the lesson 
and receive marks just as the children do, 
and no one thinks of ridiculing them. Little 
books are given to all in return for a certain 
number of marks, There are three hundred 
volumes in his library, but all being ser- 
mons, commentaries, etc., they are not very 
interesting to the children. Mlle. Montet, 
from Talayrac, says that with her, children 
are not admitted till they can read the New 
Testament, and also that the school is closed 
during the two summer months, since the 
people have not time to attend to religion 
during the silk worm season. 
Swiss. 

A lady in Geneva, whose father, a pastor, 
was at first greatly opposed to Sunday- 
schools, gives a ry bopre of the three 
in which she teaches, The church furnishes 
the means for carrying them on, and the“ mo- 
nitresses,” as female teachers are there called, 
are drawn from its members. She and a 
friend, who desires to devote her life to the 
work, “drink in with delight” the articles 
published in The Sunday-School Times. This 
was the school ided over by the lamented 
Prof. Pronier, lost in the Ville du Havre. 

; Italy 
only sent one letter this month, but that 
contained Faith’s thanksgiving. Rev. A. 
Bagnoli wrote last month that he and his 
church and school had been ejected from the 
building ithad occupied and were too poor to 
find another, so he feared that it was the 
Lord’s will for him to give up his work; but 
this letter glows with an account of a place 
found, a better one offered, and his assurance 
that God is with him to direct and bless. 

Dr. Brooman announced Mr. Kerr’s in- 
tention of soon commencing a Sunday-school 
popen ie Chinese, which will be carried on 

y Mr. Farnham, at Shanghai. 

Perhaps the most interesting incident of 
this meeting was the following : 

A lady, daughter of Rev. Mr. Rydind, of 
Bornhohn, Denmark, exhibited a Sunday- 
school banner, which she said was the work 
of any be the first dollar having been given 
by a lady of the Society, and all the rest 
coming through various channels in answer 
to prayer. She said she had prayed over 
every stitch of the work, and felt sure it 
was well done, and will carry God’s blessin 
with it to Denmark, where it will be the 
first of the kind ever seen. The banner is 
the Danish flag, scarlet, with white crosses 
on each side, and on these are embroidered 
in Danish letters of gold: Jesus ouR 
Saviour, and THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL A Na- 
TIon’s Honor. 

M. E. W. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CON- 
VENTION. 





Some Thoughts in Advance. 


T is fair to expect that good will come 
out of this assemblage. There will be 
earnest men participating in it, and it is 
to be hoped that earnest work may 
characterize its proceedings. If ever 
there was a time in the world’s history, 
when a bold, firm stand shpuld be taken 
for the right against all manner of shams, 
that time is now. We have shams in 
politics, shams in religion, shams in bu- 
siness, shams in the social world, and 
shams everywhere. They should be 
lanced, like a festering sore, that healthy 
growth may follow. In Sunday-school 
assemblages there is often much senti- 
mental talk that amounts to nothing, 
further than to gratify the vanity of 
somebody, and please the fancy of good- 
natured old ladies. Some men, wherever 
they are, must place themselves in front 
of the cause they pretend to desire to ad- 
vance, and if they can win a little no- 





toriety they are happy and esteem their 
efforts a success. These are not the kind 
of men to take hold of the earnest work 
now before the, sincere laborer in the 
Sunday-school vineyard, for there is an 
overshadowing need to arrest the flood 
of demoralization now sweeping over the 
land; and brave, unselfish, self-sacrifi- 
cing men are the ones to doit. The rising 
generation, if it is to be made better than 
the present one, must be more imbued 
with the necessity of doing right than has 
been the case—with the higher merits of 
living a just and Christian life over any 
professions that can be made. It is better 
to impress a child with the vital fact— 
and impress it so strongly that it can 
never be forgotten—that God sees his 
every action, and is displeased with him 
whenever he commits a wrong, than it is 
to fill his head with tabernacles, the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness, Jonah in the 
whale’s belly, and other matters of an- 
tique history. Creeds, dogmas, sacred 
history, etc., may all be well enough, but 
the vital thing to impress upon the child 
until it shall become part of its nature 
and life, is that first and great principle 
of Christianity—to love God with all his 
heart and strength, and his neighbor as 
himself; or, otherwise, to serve God and 
act honestly, fairly and liberally toward 
his fellows. Were this principle the 
leading one among the men now in the 
active walks of life, would the shameful 
frauds and corruption which to-day taint 
the moral atmosphere of the land be 
making pretensions to honesty and pro- 
fessions of religion in so many cases a 
mockery? By courage and determina- 
tion the Church and the Sunday-school 
can triumph over the evil tendencies of 
the age—fraud, corruption, extravagance, 
and its brood of evils, hypocrisy, intem- 
perance, etc., and they should determine 
to do it.— Lebanon Local Paper. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
WHY NOT? 


BY D. HAYDEN LLOYDE. 


7 E are constantly meeting new diffi- 
culties in our work in the Bible- 
school, They are surely for some good, 
Great things have been wrought through 
obstinate opposition, which serves as a 
kind of discipline, trying the soul. How 
grand to see a man or woman or child 
rise above surrounding opposition and 
difficulties! Why not? 

With one school the pastor seems to be 
a little jealous and cares very little for 
its prosperity, when the superintendent 
and school are languishing and sadly in 
need of his co-operation. Shouldn’t he 
feel that he is the head of this school ? 
Or pastor of the Sunday-school as well 
as of the church, gathering sheaves from 
it for the church? Why not? 

Difficulties meet the superintendent on 
every hand; his soul is tried. One diffi- 
culty is to obtain and keep good order— 
to command, secure, and keep the atten- 
tion of the school. If he is prompt, with 
system and good plans, and the co-ope- 
ration of pastor and teachers, he will be 
able to bring order out of confusion. 
Why not? 

But the one great difficulty seems to 
be absence of teachers. He hardly knows 
how to get along sometimes, and thinks 
he will either have to teach himself or 
let them go without, rather than to trust 
them in the hands of a stranger or of an 
inexperienced and unprepared supply. 
Thus he is compelled to go about the 
school-room nearly every Sabbath hunt- 
ing up teachers, until the twenty-five or 
thirty minutes for the lesson is half 
gone. 

He has tried almost every way to en- 
courage the teachers to be constant, and 
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yet he meets the same difficulty every 
session of the school. ‘Constantly on the 
alert for new remedies he tries the pos- 
tal card plan for awhile. Why not? 
He gets the children to notify the teacher 
thus: Dear teacher, as you were not pre- 
sent with us to-day, we conclude you 
are sick, etc, This soon loses its charm 
and he is obliged to resort to something 
else, Why not? Then the great array 
of words he hears in all the speeches at 
ali the Sunday-school conventions he at- 
tends, such as 





leasant Room, : 
reparation, ; 
ointedness, ; 


romptness, etc., etc., 


rayer, 
lans, 


ring in his ears, till he verily thinks he 
had better resign—that the fault is in 
himself. 

He has tried everything; nearly 
breaking up two Bible-classes conscript- 
ing teachers. There may be one thing 
he has never yet tried, to wit : A normal- 
class. Why not? One superintendent 
and school found a remedy in organizing 
such a class, taught by the pastor, study- 
ing the leason one week in advance of the 
school. The teacher gave model lessons 
in the primary, intermediate and Bible- 
class departments, with instructions how 
to teach, how to illustrate points in the 
lesson, etc., etc. This normal-class held 
its session with the school, and one or 
two for each department, primary, inter- 
mediate or advanced, were selected to 
teach the lesson next Sabbath, should 
the superintendent wish a supply. Such 
a class may be formed and made a bless- 
ing to any Sunday-school. Why not? 

This normal-class was composed of 
members from the different Bible-classes, 
young men and women and middle-aged, 
forming a sort of laymen’s college, where 
willing souls prepared for Christian 
work. And again we are led to ask our- 
selves the question, Why not have it 
so? If the Lord blessed one school in its 
endeavor to find a remedy for absent 
teachers, in establishing a normal or 
preparatory class, why not other schools? 
Other difficulties in our Sunday-school 
work we might mention, but we purposed 


to speak of one in particular and a 
remedy. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
THE ILLINOIS STATE CONVEN- 
TION. 


\ gw grand annual rally is over. We 
have had now seventeen, And this 
latest was best of all. Though, perhaps, 
you will abate from the enthusiasm that 
is apt to describe the newest, freshest 
thing as the sweetest, grandest, best,—as 
one says of the latest scene in nature, or 
the newest admiration in art, that it is 
the grandest, finest, he has ever seen ! 
Not too much, however, should be dis- 
counted from a pardonable enthusiasm. 
It was a most inspiring, healthful, hope- 
ful, enjoyable Convention, through and 
through. Among its members were men 
whose reputation is national—world- 
wide. Mr. Moody had he been here 
would have fired us with his zeal, as he 
has in our former gatherings. B. F. 
Jacobs did arouse us with his intense- 
ness of spirit, his persistence of will and 
push in the ways we should go, and in- 
structed while he amazed us with his in- 
sight into the Word that can come only 
from the revelations of the Spirit in spe- 
cial measure to his mind and heart. 
William Reynolds, of Peoria, and his 
yoke-fellow in gospel labor, Alexander 
G. Tyng, were also here, with their ear- 
nest.ringing words, their practical wis- 
dom, and their holy enthusiasm speak- 





ing for Christ, and leading teachers into 
the ways by which they themselves have 
found success and blessing in the work. 
Then we have the International Presi- 
dent Gillett, and the International Secre- 
tary, E. Payson Porter, and Griffith and 
Caldwell, and Hazard and Blackall and 
Whittle and Bliss and Cole, and Peeples 
and Pogue and Foster and Burnell, and 
a host of others whose names have passed 
beyond the bounds of Illinois, and whose 
deeds are recorded in the blessed histories 
they are making in the early life of a 
grand Christian State. 

The meeting was at Alton. It began 
on Tuesday morning, May 25. B. F. 
Jacobs called it to order, in the City 
Hall. Major Whittle, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, was necessarily ab- 
sent, with P. P. Bliss, in a glorious work 
of grace going on in Memphis, and they 
could not be spared—so telegraphed 
twenty clergymen and as many laymen 
from that city. News of a great revival 
work in progress in Virginia was also 
read at the opening of the meeting, amid 
the glad rejoicing of the brethren. 

The Convention was permanently or- 
ganized by the election of R. H. Griffith, 
of Rushville, as President, with the Rev. 
W. J. Grant, of Mt, Carmel, Ira J. Chase, 
of Peoria, and Prof. E. A. Haight, of 
Alton, as Vice Presidents; Rev. W. H. 
Pogue as State, and E, Payson Porter as 
Statistical Secretaries. 

Very early in the sessions the memory 
of the beloved dead of the year, Isaac 
Scarritt, and L. A. Parks, old and faith- 
ful brethren, was fittingly signalized by 
words from both the temporary and per- 
manent Presidents in their opening ad- 
dresses and afterwards by a feeling reso- 
lution passed by the Convention. They 
were brethren very greatly beloved and 
very valuable members of the Conven- 
tion. 

Tuesday afternoon, the very first exer- 
cise was broad enough to include the 
nation! Reports from delegates to the 
Baltimore Convention was the order. 
You may be sure that those who re- 
ported—the International Secretary Por- 
ter, Rev. F. L. Thompson, J. W. Stark, 
B. F. Jacobs and others gave an undi- 
minished account, though not an exag- 
gerated one (for the writer, too, was 
there), of its composition, character, 
and significance. The bringing of the 
sections North and South together, was 
thought by one to have been the great 
significant fact emphasized by the Con- 
vention; the sweet Christian oneness of 
aim and spirit struck another; the value 
of the statistics certainly impressed our 
brother Porter as rightly paramount, and 
he only duly magnified his office in be- 
lieving it, and thankfulness was the note 
of them all at what they had seen and 
enjoyed in the great gathering. 

B. F. Jacobs next conducted us through 
a Bible-reading on that beautiful Bible 
love story of Ruth, It is a beautiful love 
story indeed, but more. It is written to 
lead us to Christ, our next of kin. Presi- 
dent Kendrick, of Upper Alton, gave us 
some splendid “ Hints on Study” and the 
afternoon’s session closed. The interim 
before the evening session was improved 
by a street preaching service by William 
Reynolds and E, A. Wilson, of Spring- 
field. 

After the welcomes and responses in 
the evening, President Fallows, of the 
Wesleyan University, gave a thoughtful 
address on “ Teaching,” filled with good 
counsel. Here are some of its points, 
merely, lacking the lustre of his ad- 
mirable elaborations, but indicating 
the line of thought. He said that suc- 
cess in teaching depends (1) upon se- 
curing the attention of the, pupil—a 
difficult thing to do, as the Sabbath- 





school teacher has to rule without 
commanding; the grading and dis- 
cipline and quiet of a secular school are 
not attainable in a Sunday-school. (2) 
Teachers to arrest attention must study 
the lesson themselves. Knowledge of a 
subject arrests attention, gives power to 
impart instruction, and at once gives the 
teacher a hold upon the mind of the pu- 
pil. (3) Qualifications—a teacher to be 
successful need not be necessarily a com- 
prehensive master of Biblical knowledge, 
as the minister is expected to be, but 
should master as far as possible the les- 
son of the day. Freshness of direct knowl- 
edge on a special theme is preferable to 
a musty general reminiscence. This all 
can attain. But to reach full success the 
supplementary qualifications of sympa- 
thy and love are all powerful—are the 
moral forces which make practical appli- 
cation of the intellectual instruction, and 
are of primary importance. Love isthe 
key that unlocks the human soul. The 
speaker here gave pertinent illustrations. 
(4) What shall we teach? There has 
been a vast improvement lately in 
the machinery for conveying instruction 
—text books, lesson papers, etc., all great 
helps; but Dr. Busknell’s tract, “ God’s 
Thoughts Fit Bread for Children,” eluci- 
dates what should be the leading aim of 
teaching, viz: storing the youthful mind 
with Scripture texts. The learned 
speaker, in brief, advocated committing 
Scripture to memory. Let us have all 
this machinery, all these lesson papers, 
but above all the Bible. (5) But asa 
primary qualification the teacher should 
have the love of Christ in his soul; 
should know experimentally what he 
teaches; should be a member of the 
Church. Love for Christ begets sympa- 
thy for those instructed ; love and enthu- 
siasm for the work will enable the 
teacher to rise superior to the untoward 
surroundings under which he is com- 
pelled to give instruction, and enable 
him to guide his pupils in the way of 
peace. The speaker closed with a beau- 
tiful peroration ; an admirable word pic- 
ture of the reward in store for the faith- 
ful teacher. 

“Home Work; of Parents and Chil- 
dren,” was admirably presented by the 
Rev. J. D. Wilson, of Peoria. The ad- 
dress “‘ made a profound impression.” 

The fourth session, Wednesday morn- 
ing, was ushered in by a delicious prom- 
ise meeting, led by P. P. Bliss, who had 
arrived, feeling that he must not resist 
the call to help his brethren heavenward 
in the chariot of song. It was a precious 
time—closing at quarter to ten by a solo 
and chorus, ‘‘ When Jesus Comes.” The 
reports from Committees then occupied 
a stirring hour. Over thirty responded. 
“ Progress,” “good degree of interest,’’ 
“better than ever,” “going forward,” 
“a glorious revival,” “precious work of 
grace,” “marching on,” “many con- 
verts,” “scholars added to the churches,” 
etc,, were among the expressions used to 
indicate the encouragements in the work. 
A drill exercise, with questions on Bible 
geography, given by Prof. E. C. Mitchell, 
of Chicago, completed the privileges of 
that session. 

The officers for the year were elected 
in the afternoon, “Office” in Illinois 
Sunday-school parlance means work— 
not exhibition, not paper prominence! 
The Executive Committee, on which B. 
F. Jacobs, Philip G. Gillett, G. B. Root, 
and W. G. Pierce were put, and the Dis- 
trict Superintendents, John O. Foster, 
J. D. Arms, H. G. Reeves, R. H. Griffith, 
J. McK, Peeples, and F. M. Van Treese ; 
with the District Secretaries, John Fair- 
banks, A. P. Babcock, D. Hayden Lloyde, 
L. R. Caldwell, G. H. Potter, and 8. M. 
Ingles—all have sinecures! if you call 





that office a sinecure which means enough 
actual work to engage all the time of 
every incumbent of it, and that actually 
receives weeks of willing work, in the 
aggregate, from every man named! It 
is blessed work! They all revel in it! 

A teachers’ meeting was conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Crooks, and a regular bona 
fide Sunday-school, made up of the whole 
Convention, was superintended by Wil- 
liam Reynolds, The whole body was hard 
at work studying the Bible under able 
teachers selected from the Convention— 
Mrs. J. D. Arms meanwhile absorbingly 
holding a large class of “infants” in the 
gallery, in an infant-class exercise. It 
was an inspiring sight. 

Wednesday evening was one of delight 
and power. By special invitation a large 
number of delegates were present from 
the Missouri State Convention, then in 
session at St. Louis, a matter of a score 
of miles or so below Alton. President 
Wm. H. Read, of the Missouri Conven- 
tion, made an earnest speech, and the 
Rev. Dr. Brookes, of St. Louis, a most 
eloquent address on “The Teacher’s 
Power,” which I send you fully outlined 
by a phonographic reporter. [We shall 
be glad to produce it at another time.— 
Ep.8. 8. T.] The Rev. Dr. Allyn, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Normal University, 
made also an able address on “The 
Teacher’s Aids.” Four points he made, 
each of which he discussed in scholarly 
style, were: 

(1.) The Teacher Himself. (2.) Other 
Men; co-operation with. (3.) Time. 
(The harvest sometimes is not gathered 
for many years after the seed is sown.) 
(4.) Reliance upon the great Author of 
all life. 

The evening closed with singing by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bliss. “Their wonderful 
power over an audience, by the exquisite 
manner in which they render simple 
Sunday-school music, is one of the great- 
est attractions of the Convention. They 
have rich, clear, sympathetic voices, and 
enunciate with perfect distinctness. 
Never have we seen the power of music 
more remarkably illustrated.” 


The last day was best of all. The fire was 
at its brightest glow. All hearts seemed 
to emit warmth. The speakers spoke 
with unction. The hearers heard with 
wrapt earnestness. It is a privilege to 
make a part of a body that reaches such 
a state of teachableness with so many 
able and willing to teach, in stirring 
words, the things of the kingdom. 

In the morning session the gains of the 
year were joyfully counted—as many as 
25,000 scholars having been added to 
the Sunday-school forces of the State ; 
and the treasurer reported less than $100 
in arrears, a sum that was at once 
made up, and provision made for ob- 
taining the requisite funds for the ensu- 
ing year. 

B. F. Jacobs earnestly urged the estab- 
lishment of Normal-classes. Nothing is 
more essential to the success of the work. 
The Rev. Dr. Brookes, of St. Louis, spoke 
with emphasis on “ Sin—Salvation,” us- 
ing illustrations and expressions that 
were fresh, bright and pungent—not at 
all cast in the stereotype moulds so many 
are apt to employ. It was very invigor- 
ativg. Mr. Bliss followed with a plea 
for yong as a voice for Christ, and a 
powerful testimony. Paul and Silas were 
an evangelist and a gospel singer, much 
such a team as are Moody and Sankey 
to-day. Mr. and Mrs. Bliss sang together 
many swee\ and very touching songs dur- 
ing the Convention. They with the 


“Caughlin Boys” made of the singing an 
attraction and 2 power second to no other 
part of the Convention’s work. 

The whole mee\jng will tell upon the 
Sunday-school interests of the State. 
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The closing address of President Griffiths 
rang out the motto for another year’s 
labors, “Tell the Children of Jesus.” 
Under this rallying cry the workers will 
go forward to fresh conquests. Next 
year the Convention will meet in Jack- 
sonville, 

Appended to the resolutions of thanks 
usually passed by such bodies was a post- 
script or a codicil, if you please, so unique 
and yet so expressive that i copy it for 
your readers, as follows : 

Thanks! 


And beyond our votes of thanks, let us not for- 
get our debt of gratitude to Him from whom all 
our blessings have been received. 


THaNKs.—To God our Father, for his bound- 
less love and graee, that have kept us during the 
year that is past, and brougnt us to this Seven- 
teenth eee. io anes us with all 
spiritual blessings in Christ. 

PT HARKs.—To God our Saviour, for the fresh 
tokens of his love, mane, aud grace, which have 
encircled and kept us while here. 

THANKS.—To God, the Holy Ghost, for his abid- 
ing presence, for his illuminating and guiding 
power which has made this Convention a success. 

THaNKs —To the brethren at home who have 
remembered us in prayer and been with us in 
spirit. 

PT HANKS.—For the field given us to cultivate 
and forthe privilege of laboring in it, for Him who 
bought us with his biood,and for the souls of 
those which are committed to us. 

THANKS.—To God ‘he Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Thanks! Thanks!! 


“ PRAIRIE PAsToR.” 








IN LONDON. 


ABLE news from London, of the date 
June 7, speaks of a children’s meeting 
in connection with the revival movement in 
Bow-Road Hall. The services were con- 
ducted by Major Cole, of Chicago. Fully 
10,000 children were present. It is said to 
have been one of the most picturesque gath- 
erings of children ever seen in London, and 
the singing is described as wonderful. Simi- 
lar smaller meetings were also held on the 
same day in the Victoria Theatre, and at 
other places. 





The Eleventh Week. 

The London Sunday-School Chronicle gives 
the following reswme of the eleventh week: 

Eleven weeks of labor and privilege have 
now been completed by the American Evan- 
gelists, labor that is none the less labor be- 
cause of the privilege it involves, and pri- 
vilege that is heightened rather than di- 
minished by the labor that secures it. To 
the many millions who populate our island 
home this eleventh week began with a holi- 
day, a holiday which was perhaps more 
generally observed than any of its legal pre- 
decessors; a day, too, in which nature 
seemed to unite with railway companies and 
other caterers for public recreation, for the 
purpose of tempting the sooty Londoner to 
snatch a few short hours of country experi- 
ence and rural delight. 

Under such circumstances one could 
scarcely expect an overflowing attendance 
at the Opera House at the noon-day prayer- 
meeting, and doubtless there are those who 
would regard the promoters of such a meet- 
ing at such a time as bold rather than as 
wise men, Experience, however, showed 
how singularly false any such predictions 
were; for whether it arose from the in- 
creased liberty consequent upon a general 
holiday, or from any other unexplained 
cause, certain it is that the attendance on 
Whit Monday was rather increased than 
diminished. There must be something pe- 
culiarly vital in the novelty that presents 
greater powers of attraction to the hard 
worked Londoner than a summer’s day and 
a holiday ramble! 

As usual at the Monday prayer-meetings 
some time was spent in reporting progress, 
and many interesting details were given 
with regard to the work, extracted from the 
letters and other communications of which 
Mr. Moody is in daily receipt. 

Throughout the week much the same 
order of proceedings has been maintained as 
that adopted for some weeks past, the atten- 
tion of the evangelists being divided between 





the Opera House, the Bow-Road Hall, and 
the Victoria Theatre. At present, however, 
and for some little time to come, the east 
and the west will absorb the lion’s share of 
their labors, as it is Mr. Moody’s intention 
to take the south of London as his last me- 
tropolitan district. From day to day the 
services have been as numerous as hereto- 
fore, three services at the Opera House and 
one at the Bow-Rvad Hall being the general 
routine, Mr. Moody delivering addresses at 
nearly all of them. 

On Thursday evening he preached a tell- 
ing sermon at the Opera House upon the 
“ Beholds” of Scripture, taking up one 
after another the texts that commence with 
that word, and addressing the different 
classes that were represented in his audience 
upon the special appropriateness of these 
texts to their individual necessities. 

On Friday evening Mr. Spurgeon preached 
again at the Bow-Road Hall, and on Satur- 
day Mr. Henry Varley, who has recently 
returned from America, undertook the ser- 
vice there. 

On Sunday a service for Christian work- 
ers was conducted at the Bow-Road Hall 
by Dr. Barnardo, and one at the Opera 
House by Mr. Moody, Mr. Varley taking 
the afternoon and evening services at the 
Bow-Road ‘Hali. 

It seems something like poetic recom- 
pense, that Mr. Varley should have been so 
useful in America, while Mr. Moody has 
been doing a similar work here, and surely 
the time has almost come when we may 
hope and pray that this form of national 
rivalry may become more and more culti- 
vated; to the end that nations may learn 
their fraternal obligations, and in a spirit of 
holy hostility attack the dark places of the 
earth, until the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of His Christ, and 
He shall reign for ever. 


Expenses and Finances. 
The following circular has been issued by 


the Committee having charge of the funds 
that have been collected and expended in 
carrying on the work in London: 

When the visit to London was first an- 
nounced, Mr. Moody proposed to give a 
month to each quarter—north, south, east 
and west—and arrangements were made for 
the successive use of the Agricultural Hall 
for the north, the Opera House for the west, 
the Bow Road Hall for the east, and the 
Victoria Theatre for the south, and esti- 
mates were made of the probable cost, which 
amounted to £18,000. 

Owing, however, to the untiring energy 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and the 
hearty co-operation of the clergymen and 
ministers who have assisted them, the main- 
tenance of services in all of these places 
simultaneously soon became necessary ; the 
expenditure has consequently been largely 
increased, as well in the purchase of many 
thousand more chairs as in the current out- 
goings for gas, wages, advertisements, etc. 

In the south, the erection of a large hall 
has become necessary, and an outlay for a 
fifth place has thus now to be provided for. 

The revised estimate, which has been 
made of the present engagements of the 
Committee, amounts to £26,018; and the 
total sum expended before the work is 
wound up may reach £30,000. Up to May 
21, £19,000 has been received. 

The Committee, deeply impressed with 
the importance of reaching the millions of 
London, ard, believing that in aceomplish- 
ing this object they are touching the very 
heart of the world, have spared no reason- 
able expense in the erection and adaptation 
of large buildings suitable for the work. In 
these circumstances, the Committee ask for 
further contributions from those who value 
the labors of these servants of God, in pro- 
claiming the gospel of his Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. 

Considering the thousands who have so 
eagerly listened to the truths syoken and 
sung, in the various places provided, the 
Committee hope that ample funds will be 
sent for all their need in furthering the 
Lord’s work, 





It is not proposed to publish a list of the 
subscriptions, but each subscriber, whose 
name and address is known, will receive a 
receipt and a properly audited statement of 
the receipts and expenditure when the ac- 
counts are made up. 

No collectors have been appointed by the 
Committee, Tuomas Strong, Chairman. 





Opera House, Haymarket. 

The services here are of greater interest, 
perhaps, than at any other one centre of the 
work. The addresses, prayers, songs, inquiry 
meetings, and all that go to make up the 
most wonderful revival manifestations of 
modern times are there daily and almost 
hourly to be seen and rejoiced over. Not 
only in sinners saved are the results glori- 
ously seen, but even more important and 
vital, in Christians revived, refreshed, re- 
inspired, refitted for their Master’s service 
and work. The other day one superin- 
tendent of a Sabbath-school offered thanks 
for his own conversion! Backsliders re- 
claimed are a noted feature of the movement. 
Many, many hundreds of such wanderers 
have come back to the fold, Mr. Sankey’s 
spiritual songs so sweetly sung, as also his 
earnest and most effective prayers and testi- 
monies, have been blessed as has never before 
been seen, doubtless, in the mission of a 
similar worker in the world’s history. It is 
indeed, not for man to say how much of the 
impression and power of this blessed move- 
ment of the Holy Spirit upon the multi- 
tudes has been owing primarily and chiefly 
to the songs of Zion which have from 
the beginning been so wonderfully rendered 
by Mr. Sankey. 

Miscellaneous Notes. 

The noon meeting on Thursday, May 20th, 
was a moving, precious hour for parents. 
Messrs. Moody, Varley, Sankey and others 
by prayer, song, remarks, facts and melting 
appeals urged on parents the seeking of their 
children’s souls. 

Monday’s noon meeting, May 24th, was 
another specially precious one. Dr. Black, 
of Inverness, is a constant and invaluable 
worker. Henry Varley has entered 
heart and soul into the movement. Some 
of the best Christian spirits of the round 
world have come to see and to hear and to 
take part in the work, of which their testi- 
mony is uniformly “the half had not been 
told mé” Mr. R. Pearsall Smith is rejoic- 
ing in the work; and in Brighton and Ox- 
ford has been actively serving the Master 
with many blessed signs following, especially 
in the latter place among the University 
undergraduates. Mr. Moody reported at 
one of the meetings that at Liverpool 
twenty-five meetings were carried on by the 
young men in different places, and a dispatch 
was received from Shrewsbury, “ The Lord 
is blessing us,” and going on to state the 
numbers that crowded into two of their 
Halls. 

At Victoria Theatre more confessed Christ 
the last week—May 20th to 27th—than in 
any week previously. Mr. Varley and Dr. 
Black are earnestly laboring here. Among 
the announcements for the week following 
May 27th is one to the effect that the Presi- 
dents of three of the leading Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of America—of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago,—would 
take prominent part in the services. Thus 
is the movement radiating from London 
around the globe. ' 

—— 


THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION. 


Chartering the Steamer. 








N addition to the graphic letter from 
the late California Convention, pub- 
lished last week, the San Francisco Daily 
Morning Call gives the following in- 
teresting account of the chartering of 
the steamer and the outward voyage. 
Committees of Arrangement will find jt 
especially instructive ! 
SacRAMENTO, May 18.—In considera- 
tion of $700, United States gold coin, 


‘cash in hand paid to the steam navi 


tion department of the ©. P. RB. R. 


"~ 





the steamer Cora, all gayly shining with 
a new coat of paint, was this morning 

laced at the disposal of the Executive 

mmittee of the California State Sun- 
day-School Association, they having en- 
ed her for the use and convenience of 

elegates from the Bay City and “ wa 
points” desiring to attend the Eigh 
Annual Convention of the Association, 
appointed to begin this evening at the 
capital of the State. At “seven o’clock 
sharp” she was ready for the captain’s 
orders to “haul in the plank,” and 
twenty minutes later, which was im- 
mediately upon the arriva: of the delega- 
tion from Oakland and vicinity, makin 
fifty or more, the lines were cast off, an 
the steamer was soon heading toward 
Red Roek and the point of her destina- 
tion, 

Sherman & Hyde had generously 
placed ene of their best standard organs 
on board for use during the excursion, 
and as there was no Tack of persons 
“skilled to play” it in the party, its 

ipes were kept in vigorous exercise dur- 
ing a large portion of the day. Vocal 
music from the “Song Evangel”’—the 
book introduced by Mr. Hammund dur- 
ing his revival meetings—performed by a 
chorus embracing the voices of nearly all 
on board, also assisted greatly to enliven 
the hours as they punet away. A branch 
of Reagan’s Restaurant was opened on 
the lower deck early in the morning, and 
the liberal manner in which it was pa- 
tronized throughout* the day gave evi- 
dence of a healthy physical condition, at 
least, on the part of the Christian Pil- 
= composing the party, that was 
elightful to contemplate—except to the 
roprietor, to whom the amount of straw- 
rries and ice cream, with accompany- 
ing sundries, which some of his guests 
(including your correspondent) managed 
to get away with, must have been perfectly 
appalling. Something over one hundred 
and thirty passengers were on board atthe 
time of starting; fourteen more came on 
at Vallejo, two at Benicia, and half a 
dozen at Martinez, so that after leaving the 
latter place the whole number amounted 
to one hundred and fifty-four by actual 
count, fifty less than went up on the Pur- 
theniue to Stockton last year, and much 
less than the Committee had hoped and 
had reason to expect. Multiplying 154 
by $3 (the price of ), we have 
$462, and deducted from $700, will leave 
$238 for them to make up from other 
sources. The falling off is not, however, 
to be attributed to any lack of interest in 
the Convention, but to the inability, for 
various reasons, of many to leave the 
city just now who would have been glad 
to attend. But the lack of numbers was 
fully made - by the pleasure of those 
who were able to go. The trip, on the 
whole, was a delightful one indeed. “ All 
went merry as a marriage bell” until just 
after noon, when, the boat being a few 
miles above Benicia, a portion of the 
acking blew out from some part of the 
iler, seneng a somewhat rapid escape 
of steam, and treating the passengers, 
who were seated at the lunch table, to a 
modified Russian bath, free of extra 
charge. An anchor was immediately 
dropped and a boat was sent off to New 
York* with a telegraphic dispatch for Sa- 
cramento, announcing the delay, and di- 
recting the organization of the Conven- 
tion, while the engineers set to work to 
repair the damage and stop the leak. 
This was accomplished in about three 
hours, and at a little after we were off 
upon our way again. 





*An pe town on the river, where it empties 
into San Pablo Bay. 








The London correspondent of the Chicago 
Advance writes: “ Quitea revival of interest is 
taking place in regard to Sunday-school work. 
A great deal of this. is attributable to the 
efforts of the representative of the Sunday- 
School Union, who have been over to study 
the school system of the United States. 
The result of this revived life is chiefly 
shown in better school fittings, improvement 
in sacred singing, and more rational modes 
of teaching than used to be common here.” 








Mr. A. O. Van Lennep, dealer in all 
sorts of Sunday-school supplies, has removed 
from 78 E. 9th Street to 44 Twelith Street, 
a few doors west of Broadway, New York. 
Mr. Van Lennep’s display at the Baltimore 
“ Bazaar” was certainly most attractive to 
Sunday-school eyes. We understand that 
he will be at Chautauqua next August. 
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tines was supernatural ; Judah had no such 
fear (Judges 15: 12). When tempted he broke 
his vow; the Lord left him, he lost his 
strength, eyes and opportunities. He re- 
pented, was forgiven, died triumphant in 
the Lord’s cause, but he never regained his 
sight or his lost opportunities. Saved, but 
the scars left. 

Lesson VI. Naomi—thoughtful, prudent, 
true. Ruth—sweetness of character, purity, 
self-sacrificing love; she chore the God of 
Israel, and he honored her by bringing her 
into the line in which Messiah should come. 
Boaz—just, generous, noble, righteous. 


Lesson VII. The father’s offering. The 
mother’s prayer. The child redeemed by 
blood (the three-year old bullock), then 
consecrated to the Lord. 

Christian mother! Thy child, redeemed 
with Jesus’ blood, have you consecrated him 
to the Lord ? 


Lesson VIII. The child Samuel: in 
company with Eli’s vile sons, surrounded 
by idolators, yet “was in favor with the 
Lord” (1 Sam. 2:26). A fig-tree among 
thorns, an “amaranth of Heaven’s own 
planting” amid sterile rocks. The Lord 
came and spoke three times, then came and 
stood, so that Eli might know that it was 
not a dream, but a reality. Eli had not re- 
strained his sons in their sins, the message 
of judgment was sent through Hannah’s 
son. 

Lesson IX. Young people often think 
their parents too strict, too puritanical, but 
notice : 

1, There is no curse for being strict. 

2. There is no blessing for being lenient. 

The command to parents is “Chasten 
thy,” ete. 

The command to children is “ Honor 
thy,” ete. 


Lesson X. After the Philistines had 
scourged them twenty Psp 
Samuel gathers all Israel together. 
Samuel offers an atoning sacrifice. 
Samuel prays—intercedes for them. 
They pour out water, symbol of washing 
away sin. 
The Philistines draw near to battle. 
The Lord thunders and scatters them. 
The pursuit—the great victory. 
Memorial of gratitude—Eben-ezer. 
Lesson XI. If Israel had remained faith- 
ful to God there would have been no judges 
no order of prophets, no king; but the Lo 
himself would have been the king, Israel 
his peculiar people, the high priest, the one 
and only medion of communication between 
the people and Jehovah, the cloud over the 
mercy seat, the place where the Lord would 
have made known his will'to the high 
priest; and the ark never have been re- 
moved from Shiloh (or the temple) till-the 
True Shiloh came, All the changes in the 
priesthood and government; all the remo- 
vals of the ark were brought about by the 
people’s sin. The people soltnontelt re- 
jected God and asked a king. Samuel was 
displeased, not personal feeling (he was 
above that; see how entirely free he was 
from this when he anointed Saul), but grief 
that they should reject him, their God-ap- 
inted benefactor, and in their sin ask a 
ing. The Lord protested, yet granted their 
request and gave them a king. We see the 
same thing now, for example : 
The Christian says, “Give me riches.” 
The Lord shows him the danger. 1 Tim. 
6:9. 
The Christian says, “ Nay; but I will 
have riches.” 
The Lord says, “ Give him riches,” 


“ He grants their request, but sends lean- 


ness,” ete. 

Lesson XII. Saul anointed king by 
Samuel (1 Sam. 10:1), 

Fitted for king by the Spirit (1 Sam. 10: 


0). 

The Lord protests again and gives them 
one more opportunity to reconsider, He 
sets before them, clearly, 

His goodness | And their rejection 

to them. of him. 
And then by lot gives them a king. 
— Minneapolis, Minn. 





HOW IS IT? 





AM ina quandary. I am perplexed. I 

am puzzled, Idon’t know my way out. 
I can’t unravel it. It—what? Why, this 
Sunday-school business. We have so many 
“live Sunday-school men” nowadays, all 
pulling in different and oftentimes opposite 
directions, that I don’t know which way to 
go, or what to do. 

I get posted up in the mysteries and virtues 
of the blackboard. I come to believe that it is 
the very thing upon which to carry children to 
heaven ; when, lo! there comes along some 
“live Sunday-school man,” whose name is 





in all the papers, and knocks it—the black- 
board—into kindling-wood. I stand aghast! 
My foundations are gone, Whither shall I 
fly? 

By and by some one appears full of the 
“ Object-lesson.” Willing to sit at the feet 
of these live Sunday-school men, I listen. I 
soon begin to think there is something in it. 
I pick up a stone. I illustrate. I take a 
flower. I find amazing lessons of grace and 
salvation in it. I get well agoing on this 
tack when I am again brought up witha 
shortturn. The object lesson is a humbug, 
I am informed by these wise ones. 

Some school is foolish enough to choose 
me as their superintencent. I think 1 know 
it about all, and begin long expository talks 
to the children. I go to an institute. Oh, 
what a raking these talking superintendents 
get! Isubside, I keep silent and let the 
scholars acquire knowledge as they best 
may. I go to another institute and get an- 
nihilated among the superintendents who 
never explain the lesson. I use’ a question- 
book; but soon learn that question-books 
are an abomination. I turn to the lesson- 
papers, where the work is all done—the 
thinking which the lesson requires is all 
down in black and white. My task is easy. 
Others have done the “ heft” of the labor for 
me. Oh, admirable arrangement! Infinite 
improvement upon the question-books! 
Strongly entrenched behind these I am com- 
placent, but not safe. The “live Sunday- 
school man” is around again. Lesson-pa- 
pecs are an invention of the enemy to keep 
superintendents and teachers from seeking 
the truth by searching the Scriptures. 

And so on, Mr. Editor, to the end. What 
is a poor, plodding fellow like me to do? 
Each of these Sunday-school men, whose 
names are in all the papers, seems to have a 
pet hobby of his own, and rides it with all 
the eagerness of a boy upon a bicycle. I 
hear addresses at the institutes, upon “ De- 
fective Modes of Teaching,” which said de- 
fective modes are the bosom pet of the next 
man, and in their turn all modes are, to use 
a classical expression, “ blown higher than 
a kite.” I ask again, despairingly, what is 
a poor fellow to do?—‘Q. in a Quandary,” 
in The Standard, Chicago. 








THE OHIO STATE CONVENTION. 


HE following address was delivered be- 
fore the Ohio State Sabbath-School 
Union, in its Convention just closed, at New- 
ark, on the evening of June 8th, 1875, by 
Clifton M. Nichols, President and Editor of 
the Springfield (Ohio) Republic. 
Compensations of Christian Work, 


In addressing the Sunday-school work- 
ers of Ohio, here assembled, at the 
opening of our great annual feast of good 
things, I may properly begin with the as- 
sertion that the pressing need of personal 
work by Christian men and women is now, 
as it is always, most forcibly apparent, and 
that it is the great religious feature of the 
hour. As those who are the true and faith- 
ful disciples of our Lord recognize this need 
there springs up in their souls a desire, of 
which is born a purpose, to enter upon the 
work of distributing to thirsty and famish- 
ing souls the means through which the 
Bread of Life and the Water of Salvation 
may be obtained. Everywhere men are not 
only suffering from the fangs of the serpent 
but 

Starving for Spiritual Food. 

On every hand there is sorrow and misery, 
and death, from sin—largely, if not entirely, 
the legitimate fruit of practical and real ig- 
norance of the gospel of peace and the plan 
of salvation revealed and tendered by it 
through the mental pangs of our divine 
Master in Gethsemane, through his dead! 
spiritual sufferings on Calvary, through his 
mysterious resurrection from the new tomb 
given him by Joseph of Arimathea, of 
blessed and honored memory, and through 
his glorious, resplendent and triumphant 
ascent into heaven from Olivet. This 
work is 


Full of Compensations, 


and it is proper that we should consider 
and appreciate them. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire. This is especially true of the 





iritual worker. One feels, while in 
the active service of his Master, that he is 
doing a work that ought to be and must be 
done! and that he and all others—who 
know the way or can discover it—ought to 
do it! He sees that the millions out of 
Christ are dying for lack of the precious nu- 
triment of the gospel—and that it is a most 
grateful, and blessed, and intrinsically com- 
pensating task to give it to them! These 
considerations are self-evident to all Chris- 
tian workers, 

There are, however, facts per‘aining to 
this work which are not so well understood 
—substantial, wonderful, glorious, inspiring 
facts—facts showing that work for Christ 
among men is, in a distinguished and con- 
spicuous sense, compensating, aside from the 
satisfaction and joy which result from the 
work itself, or the fruits manifested in the 
ingathering of souls. One such fact is shown 
in the effect upon one’s own heart !—in the 
spiritual growth one acquires. There is no- 
thing like it outside the domain of Christian 
grace. One is lifted out of the ordinary 
walks and experiences of life, and while in, 
is surely above the world! There is a rich- 
ness of joy—permanent, perennial, increas- 
ing, harmonious—in this department of 
work. Through participation in it the feel- 
ings become warm and tender, the sympa- 
thies develop, the heart enlarges. The heat 
engendered by activity of this sort melts the 
crude, foreign elements in the soul of the 
Christian, runs off the dross, and leaves it 
pure, spotless, loving! 

This is Not All! 

It is a demonstrable fact that much more 
than this results from active work for 
Christ and humanity. There is a mental 
culture wh‘ch greatly increases the capacity 
of the subject for usefulness, as well as his 
capacity for personal comfort and enjoyment. 
A mental growth—unaccountable on ordi- 
nary principles—seems to result from this 
sort of labor. Beyond all question, one’s 
singleness of purpose gives him a clear 
brain. Using it for Christ makes it larger 
and stronger—more effective, more untiring 
—keener and broader in its spiritual insight, 
and grander in its power! The man him- 
self grows wiser as well as better. He is 
more of a man mentally. He takes higher, 
wider, deeper, better, more truthful, more 
ennobling, more far-reaching views of life 
and work. Ignorant men have grown wise 
and learned in the most essential things 
without the study of the languages and the 
sciences. Grace has been their teacher. The 
Holy Spirit has revealed to them divine and 
precious mysteries as a reward for their 
work. They have been taught, and helped, 
and led, and lifted of God, until their ve 
faces shine and their acts and their words 
are radiant and glorious as by inspiration. 
We have as instances, Moody and Sankey, 
and Whittle, and Bliss, and Jacobs, and a 
hundred others—men not taught in the 
schools—not learned in the lore of the libra- 
ries of the universities, but men who have 
graduated with honor from 


The School of Divine Grace! 


Do not all who love Christ and try to 
work for him know something of this? and 
do we not desire to know more of it ?—every- 
thing more that can be learned? Do we not 
all wish to become abler as well as better—to 
be clothed in spiritual strength, as well as 
to be pure in heart, and life, and purpose, 
and performance? Is there not an abun- 
dant compensation in the grandeur of men- 
tal greatness as well as in that of spiritual 
power? Another result of this work is phy- 
sical culture and development. That serenity 
of disposition, clearness of mental vision 
and ce of mind which pertain to one 
conscious of the faithful and active dis- 
charge of his Christian duties, promote phy- 
sical health. Let us combine these elements 
of compensation into one grand whole. I 
have added, one by one, the lesser to the 
greater, and — them to you in suc- 
cession, and I now invite you to enter upon 
their possession, and use, and enjoyment. 

Ohio is Your Field 


of work. The hundreds of thousands within 
the limits of our State who are in spiritual 
darkness and sorrow for lack of Christ’s 
gospel of peace, comfort and salvation, need 
your earnest and continuous effort in orga- 
nizing and prosecuting the work of supply- 
ing every neighborhood in our territory 
with a Sabbath-school—through which the 
Gospel may be preached! The highest con- 
sideration that should move us is the immi- 
nent, pressing spiritual needs of these dying 
men; then our Christian duty—then the 
compensation! We may properly bear in 
mind the recompense of the reward—which, 
as I have shown, will be spiritual, and 
mental, and: physical! The first in chief 


and the others as we may have opportunity. 
It is of practical importance that we should 
know that, as our desire for doing more for 
the cause of Christ increases, our capacity in 
that direction will increase also—and that all 
the separate faculties of our nature and our 
being will show a corresponding growth and 





power and completeness and symmetry. Let 
us thank God for this—that we may, if we 
will, grow wiser as well as better, stronger 
as well as purer, greater as well as more 
active! There is something in these resulta 
which does not pertain to other descriptions 
of work. Men of this sort do not wear out. 
Their faith and enjoyment Iubricate their 
joints and fertilize their hearts and brains! 
Let me, in closing, give a practical illustra- 
tion of the force of these facts : 
Take Your Skeptical Men 


of science—learned as they are beyond ques- 
tion. Let them explore creation. Let them, 
by the teleocope, scan the wonderful expan- 
ses of the universe. Let them pick the 
stars and their systems and all that pertains 
to them in pieces and sort them and deter- 
mine their nature and qualities by the spec- 
trum analysis, and other agencies. They 
are at best but groping along, in a tiresome, 
and almost endless road to an ultimate and 
grand diseqvery that God was the beginning 
of all this and is in it all and sustains 
and controls it all. With all their 
wealth of learning and experience, with all 
the elaborate culture, with all the accumu- 
lations of centuries of research and discovery 
and scientific acquirement, they come, at 
last, to the discovery and acceptance of a 
First Great Cause. The most ignorant 
Christian in the world could have told them 
this at the outset? Let all these men of 
science be gathered in one great army, in 
one place, with all that they have learned 
from teachers, or books, or _ instru- 
ments, or visions, and put it against the 
great fact of salvation through Christ, and 
we may send to Michigan and bring and pit 
against them a poor, old, ignorant, black 
woman who shall confound them all. 
** Sojourner Truth,’’ 


with the grace of God in her heart—with 
that culture and power which come from 
Christian living and Christian service— 
would be more than a match for all skepti- 
cal scientists of the world! They conjecture 
—she knows! They rearch—sHE HAS 
FrounD ! They wonder—sHE ENJoys ! There 
is, to them, always, something beyond. 
She has discovered the ultima thule—the 
greatness and goodness and power of Al- 
mighty God, and the richness and fullness 
of salvation through his Son. 








- The approaching Bunker Hill Centennial 
is exciting a lively attention throughout the 
country. Thousands sre preparing to be 
present, from ali our Eastern cities, and 
many from more distant parts of our country. 
With accustomed enterprise Messrs. J. R. 
Osgood & Co., the Boston publishers, have 
issued in advance a “ Memorial” brochure 
of the celebration. It contains as its chief 
feature, a Poem by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and a number of wood-cut illus- 
trations, with accompanying sketches of 
maps, portraits, views, relics, etc. It is just 
the thing for all who mean to go, and equally 
for those who would have a vivid picture of 
those stirring times re-imprinted upon their 
patriotic minds. 





In an article in the New York Ledger the 
Rev. Dr. John Hall comes to this conclu- 
sion concerning mothers as the great educa- 
tors ‘“ Mothersare the great primary edu- 
cators; and they have all too often no train- 
ing for their work. Who can help them? 
where is the preventive force to be applied 
against these evils? We do not see how the 
public or the private schools can thoroughly 
reach the difficulty. But the mothers who 
are now bringing up their daughters can do 
something. Remember that accomplish- 
ments, graces, even money-making pursuits 
will be less important in the future hap- 
piness of their lives than simple, plain, 
prosaic capability as wives, mothers, house- 
keepers. Train them on this principle.” 
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E. F. KUNKEL’S 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

The great success and delight of the people. In 
fact, nothing of the kind has ever been ©: Bred to the 
American people which has so quickly found its wa 
into their good favor and hearty approval as E. F’. 
KUNKEL’s BrrTTER WINE oF Iron. It does all it 
proposes, and thus gives universal satisfaction. It is 
guaranteed to cure the worst case of dyspepsia or in- 
digestion, kidney or liver disease, weak ness, nervous- 
ness, constipation, acidity of the stomach, é&c. Get 
the genuine. Only sold in $1 bottles. Depot and 
Office, 259 North Ninth St., Philadelphia. Ask for 
KUNKEL’s, and take no other. Sold by all druggists. 


259 Tape Worm Removed Alive. 259 


Head and all complete,in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin and Stomach Worms removed 
by Dr. KUNKEL, 259 North Ninth St. Advice free. 
No fee until cured. Ask for KUNKEL’s WorM 
Syrup. Price, $i,and guaranteed. Send for — 

4- 





Advertising Department. 





EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 

NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN ‘RAILROAD. 

Fare between Philadelphia and New York only 
2.25. Commencing Monday, June 7, 1875. 


Leaye Philadelphia foot of Market Street. 
(Upper Ferry.) 

7.30 a.M.. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove, Toms River and Tuckerton. 

11.15 a.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove, Toms River. 

3.00 p.m. Express. For Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Tuckerton R. R. 

Returning leave New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.M. 
and 1.00 Pp M. 

Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. , 

Reduced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schoois and Churches. 
WM. 8S. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Ticket Agent. 











EXCELSIOR 


CHURCH. SABBATH-SCEOOL. 


ae 


FURNITURE. 


EXCELSIOR FOLDING-SEAT; CURVED-RACK PEW ;¢an use 
any style of end. It excels any thing yet offered to the public, in 
comfort, beauty con venience ,cleanliness, healthfulness,and econ- 
omy. ALL STYLES PEWS MADE TO ORDER. The best revers- 
ible SAKBATH-SCHOOL SETTEES ; also, Pulpits, Chairs.Sofas, 
Book-racks,and Bells. The EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
the unrivaled favorite, used by Schoels of Philadelphia, Jersey 
City, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St.Louis, Memphis, Kan. 
sas City, Cleveland, and in mest of the United States. BLACK- 
BOARDS, for Sabbath and Day Sehools, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
and all Apparatus used in schools. SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL 


Cincinnati, 124 Walnut St. 
St. Leu 


Philadelphia, 1003 Arch St. 
. ja, 704 Chestnut St. | Omaha, Creighton Block. 
New Orleans, 166 Julia St.| Atlanta, 112 Whitehall S® 
New York, %5 Broadway. | Indianapolis, Ind. 





| 15-6eow 











ay! & R. LAMB.59.CARMINEST.A.Y 
|Pulpits' CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
7Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
} Silk S.S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts, 

ik see 



















_———— ena 
John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting. 
1 Glass Stainers, Modern and 
J . & f, H. GIBSO y Antique Church Glass, &c. 
123 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. [17-13-52 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, New York, 
Cantino b bn ot of BELLS. CHURCH 


ELLS a Specialty. 
BaP Illustrated Catalogues sent free, 17-1-52 











BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co} rand Tin 
mounted with the cant ilonary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, ete, 
Warrantei. 













Alarms, 
Fully 
llustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnaté 





ELLWOOD CARPET CLEANING 
AND SCOURING COMPANY. 
C ARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r.N. Y. (17-10-52 


Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Nos. 315 and 317 South Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPeHe ORGANS, 


OF ALL 


SIZES AND DESCRIPTiONS 





ELOCUTION. SUMMER COURSE. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
No. 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. Principal. 
Term begins June 2ist. [23-4] Send for Prospectus. 


WM, FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business, 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 




















VOICE CULTURE 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 
1224 Chestnat St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t. 
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Fire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00, Assets, $1.572,139.92, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 











HALL TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


The most important improvement ever made. 
It saves labor and preserves health. No more dis- 
eases and deaths, side or back aches from using 
Sewing Machines. No teaching required. A child 
can run it. Always starts the right way. Never 
goes backwards and breaks things. Can be stop- 
ped instantly. With it on your machine, you can 
do double the work you can without it. Fi 
stitches can be made with one pressure of one foo! 
It can be applied to any Sewing Machine. Ap- 
proved by Mass. State Board of Health, (See offi- 
cial report, 1872,) Mass. Med. Society, and Mass, 
Charitable Mechanics Association. 

TREADLES GIVEN AWAY 


on all Sewing Machines sold by us. Machines of 
all kinds for sale, at lowest cash prices. Send for 
Circular. Agents wanted. 


HALL TREADLE CO., 
498 Washington St., cor. Bedford St., Boston. [24-4 


a day guaranteed using our Well 
Auger & Drilis. $i! a month 
paid to good Agents. Auger book 
free. Jilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


22-6 

















fot gue GAME 
D is pone caTane * paws 
q the 
o ot eet $2 


CHL. pL aS 


\7 
EM 
5.0- gst 
ced: a — i sworcestes 
freduce™ . Age EB ws 
prices 40 $1000 G AM 


Mase 








ISSOUR! COUNTY BONDS. Dade, Green, Cole, 
Ralls, Lincoln, Cooper, Morgan, Howard, 
Jackson, Pike, Pettes, and other County Bonds 
wanted. Land Warrants purchased, Correspon- 
dence solicited. 
SAM’L A. GAYLORD, St. Louis. 23-4 














UNKLE’S MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 

contains no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 

; does not crisp the hair or poison the 

rain; restores y, mixed, red, light or faded 

hair to a beautiful soft, glossy brown or black, in 

from one to three applications. bottle war- 

ranted or money refunded. Sent to any address 

on receipt of price, $1 per bottle. Applied free of 

yg at the Depot and Office, 916 VINE STREET. 
Try it, A@> State where you saw this card. 17-8-52 








ASTHM CURED !—For circular and price address 
8. C. UPHAM, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR *S°c°Cpham, Puta 
15-13 








EARING RESTORED, Great invention. Book 
Free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


—THE— 


Sacred Cantata 


JESUS 





‘THE FRIEND OF CHILDREN 





20: 





This Cantata will take rank among the 
Best Productions of its Class. 


20: 








\ E HAVE PRINTED, IN A NEAT 
Pamphlet, the whole Cantata, Words 
and Music, and have it For Sale at this 
Office—PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. Special 
Discounts will be made to Sunday-schools 
and Societies desiring to give the piece. It 
is adapted to the capacity of almost every 
Sunday-school in the country. 





In order to render “THE CANTATA” effec- 
tively, there should be a chorus of forty or 
fifty young ladies and gentlemen, or girls 
and boys. . A large piano and cabinet-organ 
will do for instruments, The overture may 
either be an arrangement of all the times in 
one piece, or any set instrumental piece of 
five or eight minutes. 

The Recitations, on the 10th and 19th 
pages, should be by twelve young ladies, in 
concert. The descriptive parts should be 
read by a good reader, or they may be re- 
placed by instrumental interludes. 

The song of the little ones, page 11, 
“Happy and Free,” should be sung by a 

— of twelve little girls, taking hold of 
ands in a circle and walking round and 
round as they sing. 

The Pilgrim Song, page 13, should be 
sung by a group of young men. The first 
three verses to sung in another room; 
the door should be gradually opened, so that 
the sound will represent the approaching 

rocession. As they commence singing the 
ourth verse, they should come on to the 
platform, and the whole chorus should join 
in singing the remaining verses. 

The Dialogue Song, page 14, the young 
men sing the first line loud and strong. The 
young ladies the second line very soft, and 
so on alternately through the piece. 

Address, 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE, 
60 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 








HEN YOU WANT BOOKS send to G. E. 
STEVENS & CO., Cincinnati, O. Ask prices. 
Any book sent on receipt of price. 24-18 


seommaed candy fur eine ose need 

aun ‘or ing, sent 

for ONE DOLLAR. Graniest 
chance ever otfered to Agents. ee 


ulars send stamp. Address F. P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, 














Cima A. COPP & CO. 


Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP, 


General Furnishing Undertakers, 
—435 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 








Gis JAMES McKNIGHT, 
we ueap's. | Purishing Undertaker 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6-52 








et ee 
E53 clebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
to the enamel. WARRANTED. 


General Depot: *°°Pntradas ha.” 
4@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.-@a [17-13-52 





Furnishing Undertakers, 
Neo. 1216 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Hearse, Carriages, &ec., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMES san 





WIDE AWAKE! 


The New Illustrated Boston Magazine 
FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


20 Cents a number. $2.00 a year. 


This new magazine is designed for all the chil- 
dren. Itemploys the most interestin; sand 
pencils. It is full of pleasant information, bright 
stories and beautiful pictures. Two American 
continued stories by well-known authors are be- 
gun in the first number. 

Read * The Cooking Club of Tu-Whit Hollow!” 

Read “ Young Rick,” by the author of “ Strik- 
ing for the Right.” 

the English Serial, “‘ Tom’s Opinion !” 
Read Louise Chandler Moulton’s delightful 


story. 

Read Geo. MacDonald's New Story. 

See Beautiful Pictures. 

“ Wide Awake” isa Magazine that 8S. S. Superin- 
tendents can conscientiously recommend to their 
scholars for week-day reading. Special induce- 
ments given to Superintendents, Teachers, and 
Scholars, to assist in extending its circulation. 
Ask your bookseller for it. ELLA FARMAN, Editor. 


D. LOTHROP & Co., Publishers, 


24-2 BOSTON. 





NOW READY! 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK 


A Century After. 


Picturesque Cpeme, of Philadelphia and 


Including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, and other 
Romantic Localities, with the Cities and 
Landscapes of the State. 


A PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 


of Scenery, Arehitecture, Life, Manners, and 
Character. Edited by Edw Strahan. To be 
published in fifteen semi-monthly parts, at 50 
cents each. Each part will contain a large num- 
ber of finely-executed wood-cuts, from designs 
by Moran, Woodward, Hamilton, F. B. Schell, E. 
B. Bensell, W. L. Shepard, and others, printed on 
heavy toned paper, size 10x12. Sold only by 
subscription, 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


ALLEN, LANE & SCOTT & J.W. LAUDERBACH, 
PUBLISHERS. 
2-4 2338. Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 











REV. DR. SPEER’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
God’s Rule ” Christian Giving 
A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON 


THE SCIENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
ECONOMY. 





I6mo. Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 





JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 


A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 
By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest,’' 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street. H. N.THIssRLL. 











LADIES’ SUITS 


— AND— 


UNDERWEAR. 


MARTER & Co. 


4&6N. EIGHTH STREET, 
—AND— 


No. 20 S. EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


PONGEE 
rox | LADIES’ SUIT 
POPLIN | $ 
MOHAIR f mae 
LINEN | COSTUMES. 
ALSO s 
CORSETS, SKIRTS, 
CHEMISES, aan | LADIES’ 
NIGHT DRESSES, UNDERGAR.- 
DRESSING SACQUES. MENTS. 


CHILDREN’S GOODS. 
PIQUE SUITS 
BRAIDED SUITS, 
LINEN SUITS. 
MERINO CLOAKS, 
PIQUE CLOAKS, 
WALKING CLOAKS. 
ALSO 
LINEN DUSTERS, 
TRAVELING SUITS, 
CASHMERE SACQUES, 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS. 


LONG DRESSES, 
SHORT DRESSES 
LACE CAPS, 


17-13 
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Advertising Department. “THE | CLARENCE A. HART, | QR ANY 
IF WILL Be ~O YOUR ADVAWPAGE Sanday-Schoo! Jour al IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER & FURNISHER OF 9 


If you wish any 


Sunday-8chool Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








UNSURPASSED (for Excellence). 
sep of —— (Osborn Coleman’s), 4 % $15. 
Map ay ; oibee toe ce te ) 12 
nnive varie’ i 
Aids to rrr Bie of 8 8. 58. Lemons, 167 
ALL Supp.izes for Schools, from leat. wane to the 


eatest, on most favorable terms. 
Send for Catalogues and all orders to 


GARRIGUES BROTHERS, sheen * 


UNDAY-SCHOO 


HBIRAR BI 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications. 
WARREN & WYMAN, 
25-26 744 Broadway, N. ¥. 


DR. GUTHRIE’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY & MEMOIR 


Vol. II. $2.00. 
THE SET IN TWO VOLUMES, $4.00. 


“One of the most delightful additions lately 
made 10 Christian biograp y and religious litera- 


ture.” —TJi 
* His stories whieh give sparkle and zest to oe 
page, a 


narrative, and greet us on almost ever 
life that 























woven togetner in a picture of bee 
is wonderfully graphic "— Harper s M 


DR. GUTHRIE’S WORKS. 
Vol ry 
Uniform 12mo. om aneatbox - - $13 50 
The volums are sold separately at $1. 50 euch, 
International 8. 8. Lessons - - July to Dec 1875: 


Dr, Jacobus’ Notes on John, 
850 pages. 12mo.,cloth - - 100 


Ryle’s Notes on John, 
3 volumes ° 


450 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS. ’ 


530 Broadway, New York 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS | 


AN IDYL OF WORK. 


BY LUCY LARCOM =. 


tn story of New England mill life .- . was 
thirty years ago. The spirit of the is deeply 
and “eenseriy religious; faith and trust suffuse 
over  ~ i. 4. + wrought into this nobie and 








é treasures of her heart. as wel! 
as the Mal eat sof a inteliect "—Literary World. 


SEX IN INDUSTRY. 


A Plea for the Working Girl. By AzeL Ames, Jr. 
-D., Commissioner of the Mass. Burean ) 


Labor 1.35 

“We predict for Dr. Ames’ book as Iiberal a re- 
ception as that acrorded to the werk © of Dr. Clarke . 
The working women of yay owe Dr. Ames a 
boundless debt." — Hartford 


LITTLE CLASSICS. 


12 Volumes of Capi.al Short Stories - @1 each. 

“ We advise all who intend to journey by land 
or sea to remember Osgood'’s Little Classics, which 
are books of all others for the pocket or the 
satchel.” —ongre gatic 


BUNKER-HILL MEMORIAL. 


A unique souvenir of Buuker-Hill Battle, con- 
bamry be superb Poem written expressly for 
this “ Memorial,” by OLIVer WENDELL HOLMEs, 
an accurate and spirited Narrative of the Battle, 
by James M. BuGBEE, and numerous illustra- 
tions Paper, 25 cents 

&@ For sale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of the price. 


JAMES RK. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


VOICE OF GOD 


By Rev. ALFRED NEVIN, D.D. 


Awew and valuable Book of absorb- 
ing interest. Itisa Complete Compen- 
dium of Sacred History, Biography 
and Chronology. It contains all the 
Historie and Legendary Lore of the 
Rible, Biographical Accounts ef it» 
Patriarchs. Prophets, Priests, Kings 
and roes. Also the occurrences of 
Four Suadred Years trom the last of 
the Prophets to the birth of Christ pa 
found in any other single volume). 
royal ectave of 800 pages, embellish neat 
with numerous handsome eugravings. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 


Millers’ Bible and Publishing House, 


18-13 1102 & 1104 Sansom 1., Phila. 














Beautiful French Oi] Chromos,size 9x11, 
mounted ready for flaming, « at post- 
paid for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest chance 

ever offered to Agents. For particulars 
stamp. Address, F, P.GLUCK, New Bed- 
Mess. 17-18-52p 



















Biited by J, H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Every reader of The Sunday-School Times should 
subscribe for it. it is the ablest and best 
Sunday-8chool Magazine published 
Price per year, postpaid, single copy, 65 cents. 
Clubs of Six 55 cents each. 

Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 











GET THE ——— a © 


“JOYFUL SONGS; 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Author of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
Is the largest, best,and most popular Sunday- 
school Music-book. Send 35 cents for specimen 
copy. Price, in boards, $30 per hundred, Sold 
by most book-sellers. 





Brainard’s Musical World. A monthly 
Magazine. Each number contains 36 pages of 
choice new music and interesting reading. $2 
year. Sample copy, containing $2 worth of music, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


4#@ Our large and complete Catalogue of music 
and books sent free to any address on application. 
FOR SALE BY 
GARRIGUES BROS., Philadelphia. 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Muse Publishers, 


14-13] CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE 


BEST 
BOOK 








THE SONG BOOK 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Gospel Songs 














—BY P. P. BLISS.— 

Tried and Found Not Wanting. 
Not an aay but = 
“cc ” 

PUR FIELD. GOSPEL SONGS” 
— in the the. great ng Shy in 

England and Scotland. 

Chosen over all others for the State 
GOSPEL, eetseetisese seit 
Price 85 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 
Single om $3)! ont on receipt 

SON iif JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

CINCINNATI, 0. 
Competition Confounded !! 
THE UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND POPULARITY OF 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Song Books 
—PLACES THEM— 

FAR IN ADVANCE 
—OF ALL— 
COMPETING BOOKS. 
Booksellers know this, for they sell them. 
BRIGHTEST & BEST 
OVER, 190.0: tks FO LD aN OF MAY, 
ROYAL DIADEM 
(A worthy favorite.) _aBouT 400,000 COoPIEs soLp. 
PURE GOLD 
(OF WORLD WH8e BAND) easnns OS MILLION 
WINNOWED HYMNS 
For Prayer and Social Meetings, 

Is being adopted everywhere. Over 350,000 
Copies already sold. 





aa One oer of either of the above sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


East Ninth Street, New York. 
33-4) A Washington Street, Chicagg. 








Military and Society Regalia 


CHURCH AND THEATRICAL GOODS, 


SILK AND BUNTING FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
Painted and Embroidered Banners a Specialty. 
No. 133 N. Third Street, Poiladelphia. 











CHURCH DRGANS 


At — price consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 


E. & G. 6. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the 
Bix | and i complete in i) country. 
Established 1827 7-326e0W 

















ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturer of 


Une ant Schon PU. 


Adjustable 
Top. 
A Great 


Favorite. 
SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, & 
No 26 Grove Street, New York. 
N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. Bleecker and 8th 


Street 
Avenue cars pass within one block of the door. 
#e@- Send stamp for Catalogue. (17-14-26e0w 


‘FOR MUSIG. TEACHERS ' 


—— examine and 1d sabeet boo books for the next sea- 

n's Campaign. In our catalogue, (seut free,) 

you wi)! find all you need, and of the best quality. 
WE NOW REMIND YOU OF OUR 


SONG MONARCH, 


Unequalled as a ae oy for singing schools. 


American School Mnsic Readers 


Book 1 (35 cents), Book II (50 cents), Book LII 
(50 cents). Excellent graded books for schools. 


RICHARDSON’S 


New Method for Planofort, 


The greatest and ms ~: rie ee books. 


New Meta Tr Reed Oras. 


Which occupies very neariy the same pectioe. 
with respect to books of its class, as Rich 
son’s does to other Pianoforte Methods. And if, 
as is likely, you are a leader of a choir or musi- 
cal society, you will find excellent material in 
our new boo: 8, Thomas's Quarteis and Anthems, 
($2.50,) or Perkins’s Anthems, ($1.50, or Four 
Part German Songs, ($) 50,) for Mixed Voices, or 
Dank’s Anthem Services. (Episcopal) $2 50." 

Sent an pot. — Prices. Soid by all prin- 


OLIVER DIT DITSON ry (0., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. Til Br’dway, N.Y. 


BUSINESS CARD 


From the Publisher, 


To Supt’s & Teachers: 
who are engaged in 




















Life Insurance, 

Fire Insurance, 

Sewing Machines, 

Book Publishing, 

Merchandising, 

Manufacturing, 
or any and every other calling to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 

Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-School Times is the only 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 
selves by using our columns as the medium, you 
will also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? 


No Advertisement will be inserted in 
“THE TIMES” 


that does not explain iis whole meaning on its 
face, and that is not guaranteed by a 
responsible name. 
Copy for Advertisements must be on hand 
by Saturday of each week. 


Respectfully, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


OF ALL 


the religious weeklies that claim the attention 
of Christian people, none are more 
deserving than 


The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times, 


It is a grand good paper for the Christian 
home as well as for the Sabbath-school. It 
is not a “children’s paper,” at all, as that 
term is technically used, but it has some- 
thing in it for the children. And while it 
is a paper for general religious reading in the 
family, and among all classes, its great distinc- 
tion is, nevertheless, that it is a paper for 


LIVE CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 


in every department of earnest labors for 
Christ ; and especially where such laborers are 
sure to be found, most actively and earnestly 
engaged in 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


It is emphatically the Sunday-school teachers’ 
and workers’ organ, containing everything that 
an inquiring, zealous, growing Sunday-schoo 
man or woman can need in the way of 
NEWS, 
LESSON NOTES, 
CONCERT EXERCISES, 
HELPS AND COUNSELS, 
BLACKBOARD SKETCHES, 
WARNINGS and ENCOURAGEMENTS, 
METHODS AND RESULTS, 
HINTS AND DIRECTIONS, 
THOUGHTS AND FACTS, 
ADDRESSES 


by leading Sunday-school teachers. 
IN SHORT, EVERYTHING 


that comes within the scope of a great 
metropolitan religious and family journal, 
having especial leanings toward the inter- 
ests of the rising generation, is to be found 
in the columns of 


The Sunday-School Times. 
The Sunday-School Times, 
Is 
Full to the Brim, 


every week, with 


























Pure, Rich, Fresh, Wise, 
“true, ‘Brave, |. Joyous, | tn 
Bright, | Sound, | Sensible, | Hopeful, 
Happy, Right, | lively, | Cheery, 
Loving, | Racy, | Solid, | Winsome, 
Good, . Royal, Helpful 
READING. 
| (Send for Sample Copy.) 
Address, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 





Publisher, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


